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Practical Christianity 

It has become a truism that the consistent 
application of Christian teaching to life would 
transfigure the face of the earth and solve all 
our social problems. On the other hand, it will 
have to be admitted that the Gospels do not set 
forth any specific social or economic system. 
The ameliorating social influence of Christi- 
anity consists in this that it produces a spirit, 
a personal attitude, a mentality, a character 
and moral habits which result in just relations 
between men and in the removal of economic 
wrongs and social abuses. The direct aim of 
Christianity is to make men just, kind, charit- 
able and benevolent. If this is accomplished 
there will emerge as a necessary resultant a just 
economic order which, whatever may be its 
technical arrangement, realizes the ideals of 
justice and charity. Christian morality is per- 
sonal. It emphasizes individual responsibility. 
Of course, there are social duties but these are 
to be carried out by individuals, either as pri- 
vate persons or as holders of public office. The 
unjust judge is personally an unjust man. The 
unjust employer is personally an unjust man. 
Social morality is personal morality directed 
towards social objectives. If a social class is 
unjust this is because its constituent members 
are unjust. 

This point of view is sanctioned by the vari- 
ous Papal Encyclicals which unanimously pro- 
claim that social reform can only come through 
moral reformation and a change of heart. 
Catholic Action pursues first of all personal 
Christian perfection and then endeavors to 
bring to recognition among others the ideals of 
Christian life. It endeavors to make business 
men honest, employers fair to the working man, 
judges just and rulers unselfish. It does not 
rely on political means. It raises the level of 
public or social morality by raising the level of 
individual morals. 

Consistent practical morality is a very exact- 
ing thing. It is so difficult that it is but rarely 
achieved. Unworthy compromises mar _ the 
lives of ever so many Christians. This is un- 
fortunately true of all walks of life. We fall 
short not only of the ideal but frequently of the 
essential requirements of the law. This is due 
to a lack of personal response on the part of the 
individual. Social conditions are used to ex- 


cuse the absence of personal effort but they 
really do not warrant un-Christian living, be- 
cause the early followers of the Gospel rose 
superior to their social environment and ex- 
emplified the ideals of Christian perfection 
under the most unfavorable circumstances. 
True, this required heroism but Christ did ex- 
pect a degree of heroism from those who ac- 
cepted his doctrine. We still demand heroism 
of the Christian mother in certain circum- 
stances. What we demand of the Christian 
mother we are also justified in requiring of the 
Christian employer. If the Christian law re- 
quires that under certain conditions she must 
be ready to sacrifice her life, is it unfair to de- 
mand that if justice is at stake the employer 
sacrifice his profits? Life is more than profits. 
Is the industrialist the only one who may not 
be called upon to make sacrifices? Has he a 
right to luxuries and superfluities when others 
have not even the bare necessities of life? Con- 
sistent practical Christianity makes no excep- 
tions in favor of -anyone. It imposes heavy 
duties also on the rich and does not exempt 
them from the obligation of making sacrifices. 
Many who are comfortable in the enjoyment 
of their privileges would be surprised if we told 
them what Christianity thinks of them. They 
would strongly resent the demands made on 
them. Christianity brought close to life always 
becomes uncomfortable and painful, for there 
are few who have not some sore spot which the 
application of the Christian law will touch 
rudely. “When the Evangelical movement 
swept over the Church of England, and minis- 
ters once more preached personal repentance 
and conversion, Lord Melvourne is said to have 
risen from his pew and stalked down the aisle, 
angrily exclaiming, “Things have come to a 
pretty pass, when religion is made to invade 
the sphere of private life.’”!) The preaching 
of an uncompromising Christian morality is not 
relished by the majority of men. Every one 
usually has a department of his activity on 
which he does not wish the light of morality to 
shine too glaringly. With the rich and the 
powerful it mostly is the realm of their social 
duties, for here lurk many things which would 
look rather ugly when revealed in the light of 
Christian truth. The duties of justice are the 


1) Walter Rauschenbusch, Christianity and the So- 
cial Crisis. New York. 
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hardest to fulfill and with regard to them men 
are given to much evasiveness. In his famous 
interview with the dying Lorenzo de Medici, 
Savonarola made three demands as a condition 
for granting absolution. Of the man he de- 
manded a living faith in God’s mercy. Of the 
millionaire he demanded restitution of his ill- 
gotten wealth. Of the political usurper he de- 
manded ‘the restoration of the liberties of the 
people of Florence. It is significant that the 
dying sinner found it easy to assent to the first, 
hard to consent to the second, and impossible to 
concede the last. Quite so, practical Christi- 
anity, especially when it inculcates the obliga- 
tions of justice, is decidedly unpopular. But 
the very reason why practical Christianity is 
so unpopular is because it is such a dreadfully 
and intimately personal and individual affair. 

This is a somewhat roundabout introduction 
to an appreciation of a book which has recent- 
ly appeared and of which Dr. Paul Hanly Fur- 
fey is the author.2) Though the blurb outdoes 
the usual laudatory style of such announce- 
ments and thus risks to defeat its purpose, the 
book nevertheless merits attention and deserves 
to be pondered. It constitutes a courageous and 
fearless utterance calling for an uncompromis- 
ing application of Christian moral principles to 
the whole of life, particularly to the problems of 
social relations. Father James M. Gillis, C. 
S.P., has penned a review of the book with an 
enthusiasm which almost verges on hysteria.*) 
Even if we are unable to follow the learned 
Paulist, staunch champion of the cause of jus- 
tice and undaunted exponent of Christian moral 
teaching, we will endeavor to do justice to the 
volume in question. 

It is not by any means an easy task to judge 
the work correctly. As indicated above it is 
essentially a bold plea for the application of 
Catholic truth to all the details of life. The 
author has no patience with halfhearted meas- 
ures and roundly condemns the divided life 
which Our Lord so severely castigates in the 
Pharisees of His days, who said long prayers 
in the synagogue but experienced no scruples in 
defrauding widows and orphans. He scorns 
that charity which is devoid of the personal 
touch and not actuated by supernatural mo- 
tives. He holds up to the rich and the mighty 
a mirror, in which they will see a reflection that 
will startle them and shatter their self-com- 
placency. Nationalism and the creed of racial 
superiority he holds to be incompatible with the 
Christian law of brotherly love. In the totali- 
tarian State he sees the very antithesis of the 
Christian State. With these and many other 
sentiments one can heartily agree. In fact they 
have been frequently stated by other Catholic 
writers with no less frankness than that with 


2) Fire on the Earth. New York, The Macmillan 
Copan y, 1936. 

) An Uncompromising Christianity. The Catholi 
World, September, 1936. i Shae 


which Father Furfey expresses them. To the 
dominant trend of the volume we would un- 
hesitatingly subscribe, and the greater bulk of 
the ideas set forth in its pages we accept. _ 

There are statements, however, which we will 
have to question and which must be modified. 
I do not mean that we must dilute, or as Father 
Gillis has it, water-down the precepts of the 
Christian law. Not all the passages in the Gos- 
pels can be taken in the literal sense. If Luke 
says: “Blessed are ye poor; for yours is the 
kingdom of heaven” (vi, 20), Matthew says: 
“Blessed are the poor in spirit; for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven” (v, 3). Thus one evan- 
gelist qualifies the statement of another. For 
all that we would hardly think of calling Mat- 
thew a ‘“water-downer.’”’ We do hope that the 
poor who have suffered so much on this earth 
will be saved, withal mere poverty is not the 
guarantee of salvation. Nor will the rich nec- 
essarily be damned, though it might sound so at 
the first hearing of the relevant passage. We 
cannot always draw lines as sharply as we 
would like to do it and as Father Gillis expects 
us to do. A plain and unqualified yes and no 
are not always possible. Worldly prudence has 
been recommended by Christ Himself. Prin- 
ciples can be stated absolutely, but when it 
comes to their application to concrete cases, 
many circumstances have to be taken into con- 
sideration, and the question becomes exceeding- 
ly involved. In the very paragraph in which 
Father Gillis lauds Father Furfey for his un- 
compromising stand, a quotation of the latter 
is used which does contain a modification: “A 
Catholic cannot very well be a Communist or a 
Fascist in the strict sense.” Hence according 
to this the answer to the question, Can a Cath- 
olic be a Fascist, would be a sic and non, read- 
ing something like this: Yes, he can be a Fas- 
cist in the non-strict sense; no, he cannot be a 
Fascist in the strict sense. We go a long way 
with both Father Furfey and Father Gillis and 
our disagreements with them are superficial, 
perhaps only a matter of words, but in the in- 
terests of clarity we are compelled to point 
them out. 

This will afford us the opportunity of giving 
stronger relief to such points.as ought to be 
stressed and hammered into the consciousness 
of our all-too-easy-going Catholic contempo- 
raries who pay but a cheap lip service to the 
teachings of the Papal Encyclicals and always 
find a way of reconciling their conscience to the 
business practices of the world though these 
flagrantly violate the law of God. Whatever 
criticism we have to offer will be of a distinctly 
friendly nature, intended to strengthen the 
Catholic position with regard to social morality. 
No one can read Father Furfey’s book nor 
Father Gillis’ comment without feeling his 
heart glow within him. 


C. BRUEHL 
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Donoso Cortés’ Opposition to 
Socialism 


In a previous article we discussed Donoso 
Cortés’ argument against Liberalism: it was 
the French Enlightenment, Liberalism, which 
he attacked. It invaded Spanish intellectual 
circles after the Napoleonic invasion of Spain; 
it played an important réle during the political 
and cultural troubles of Donoso’s lifetime. At 
that time even bourgeois Liberalism had en- 
countered Socialism, which as yet was not of 
an outspoken proletarian, but rather of a more 
intellectual type. The influence of Socialism in 
Spain was chiefly of French origin. Its out- 
standing leaders were Proudhon, Fourier and 
St. Simon and, to a lesser degree, Robert Owen, 
the Englishman, exponent of co-operative Soci- 
alism. Cortés realized the close interrelation- 
ship of both Liberalism and Socialism; he con- 
fronted them, he traced them back to the same 
origin: Rationalism. Cortés deals with both 
phenomena philosophically; but the passionate 
form of this philosophy proves that the very 
vivid personal impressions he received from the 
French revolution of 1848 were the dark back- 
ground of his analysis and refutation. 

Socialism, according to Cortés, enjoys one 
great advantage over Liberalism: it approaches 
the great problems and delivers a straightfor- 
ward answer to all of them. Socialism possess- 
es what Liberalism lacked: the strength to 
make its own decisions, to make up its mind. 
And the keynote of his evaluation of Socialism 
is this: ‘‘The strong point of Socialism is its 
satanic theology. By force of its theological 
ideas Socialism will destroy Liberalism, because 
the latter is anti-theological and sceptical.” 
What he means by theology is a definite attitude 
towards the basic problem of good. and evil, 
towards the question of God, of creation, of the 
fall of man and his redemption. In all these 
respects the Socialism of Proudhon offered but 
one answer: no, or rather: the most violent and 
passionate hatred of God, and the impassioned 
proclamation of man’s autonomy. In a master- 
ful manner Donoso Cortés sets forth this dif- 
ference in the character of the twin-brothers 
which, in fact, Liberalism and Socialism are. 
Socialism objects to Liberalism: ‘“You demand 
that I adore God. What kind of a God would 
this be who, having no will, is less mighty than 
you, and in fact is not even a person? I deny 
the God of the Catholics and I know what I 
deny. But what I cannot understand is a God 
without divine attributes. I believe you in- 
vented him yourself, that he may bestow on you 
that legitimacy which you lack ... Your distinc- 
tion regarding a twofold sovereignty, constituc- 
ing and actual, carries all the marks of a falsi- 
fication. Whoever invented this distinction 
apparently wishes to save at least one of both 
sovereignties for himself . . . But. the sover- 


eignty is like God: either it does not exist—or, 
if it exists, it is indivisible and untransfer- 
able... As far as the reality of sin and evil is 
concerned, it either exists throughout the uni- 
verse or it does not exist at all.’”’ Liberalism 
sought to charge illiberal forms of Government 
with the existence of evil. To this contention 
Socialism replies: If society as a whole is 
healthy and well-ordered, the forms of govern- 
ment do not mean very much. Practically any 
and every form of Government would be toler- 
able. If society cannot put up with Govern- 
ment, something must be wrong with society— 
or there must be a defect in the constitution of 
human nature. The cure in such a case is not a 
change of the governmental system, but a radi- 
cal change of society—or of the nature of man. 
Donoso characterizes Socialism as rational- 
istic, republican and atheistic. Socialism as- 
serts man’s complete autonomy, sovereignty 
and independence. It denies God’s revelation, 
His grace and His providence. Cortés ana- 
lyses Proudhon’s manifold contradictions, his 
shifting from atheism to pantheism, to deism, 
to a deification of man and then quotes him as 
saying about Catholicism: “How clever Cathol- 
icism is! How far superior in its philosophy of 
man and society to all you St. Simonists, re- 
publicans, universitarians and economists! ... 
Is it necessary that precisely the bourgeoisie, 
who needs this religion more than anything 
else, misunderstand it most grievously?” 

The solution offered by Socialism is a radical 
change in present society, the revolution of the 
social and consequently the political forms. 
Not a reform of men, which would be a Catho- 
lic solution. For Socialism regards man as 
good, considering only institutions bad. There- 
for those social institutions should be estab- 
lished which conform to man’s nature. Soci- 
alism inherited from the French revolution the 
principles of liberty, fraternity and equality; 
it is willing to take them seriously and to trans- 
late them into reality. The consequences are 
unavoidable: if all men are equal, then some 
basic institutions of human society must be sac- 
rificed and abolished, institutions which have 
their origin in the fact that there are essential 
inequalities among men. One, and the most im- 
portant, of these institutions is the family. The 
other is private property, closely connected 
with the family. Donoso advances a very in- 
teresting argument: private property is based 
on a certain proportion between the things 
owned and their owner. This proportion is 
lacking between the individual and the soil; the 
soil endures, man dies. But the social unit 
whence man comes and which outlives him, 
the family, is of permanent duration. There- 
fore it needs property as its basis. “The soil, 
as a permanent thing, can be owned only by a 
social unit which does not die.” Destruction of 
the family leads logically to destruction of pri- 
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vate property. Socialism is willing to draw 
this conclusion, which Liberalism sought to es- 
cape. From its premises, it is only natural that 
Socialism transfers all property either to the 
State or to society. Furthermore, it is only 
natural that it makes of the State or society 
the overlord of all individuals. Every protec- 
tion the individuals enjoyed in the solidarity of 
the family and of other social units, vanishes. 
Despotism is the only possible outcome of the 
Socialism which is bound to evolve from the 
given conditions and postulates. 

With astounding certainty and convincing 
logic Donoso laid bare the relationship between 
Liberalism and Socialism, the roots of both in 
the philosophy of the Enlightenment, whatever 
they had filched from Catholicism, the muta- 
tions to which, what they had borrowed, were 
subjected, and the perversions that resulted. 
Our present generation has begun to recognize 
the divination of this thinker, to appreciate the 
depth of this argumentation. In his time 
Liberalism was barely coming into being, and 
Socialism was nothing but an intellectual theo- 
ry, now and then causing a shortlived dis- 
turbance. Marxism was as yet unknown. No- 
body could foresee the future reality of Lib- 
eralism and the coming strength of Socialism. 
It is Donoso’s great achievement—in fact he 
is the first writer to be credited with it,—to 
have measured both movements with the yard- 
stick of Catholic doctrine and to have re- 
vealed their shortcomings, their destructive 
character, their incompatibility with man’s 
nature and the nature of human society. He 
develops the inexorable logic of the wrong prin- 
ciples involved and reaches conclusions which, 
in his days, might have seemed premature, 
though their significance has since become 
much clearer. We have seen Russia turn to- 
wards a Communism which draws the final con- 
clusions from European Liberalism and So- 
cialism. We saw the rise of Fascism in Europe, 
as a means to stem the tide of a trend towards 
chaos; we saw the freedom of man sacrificed to 
an all-devouring state-power. We know today 
what it means, when Donoso asserts, that it is 
not given to man to uphold the equilibrium in 
the political, social and economic world. ‘Man 
cannot keep things in balance if he does not per- 
mit them to remain in their right order of 
being—if he does not keep his hands off them. 
God Himself has constituted all things in their 
due order and on a firm bases. Every arbi- 
trary change made by man causes disturbances 
and destroys the equilibrium.” : 

This principle of balance includes the accep- 
tance of an objective and immanent order. Man 
must recognize it and live up to it. He is free 
to abandon it—this is implied in his liberty, 
but he cannot avoid the consequences of doing 
so. The violated ‘ordo rerum’ reacts in its own 
particular way. Donoso Cortés predicted our 


generation would pay the bills its forefathers 
had contracted. Indeed, he forecast with amaz- 
ing accuracy the trend, things would take in 
western civilization. What must have seemed 
a mere fantasy to his contemporaries, became 
an unpleasant reality to us: Russian Commu- 
nism, the rule of an all-powerful State In Euro- 
pean countries, chaotic conditions in every 
sphere of national and international life. The 
lack of an organic balance on the one hand, the 
terrible consequences of disorganization on the 
other, cause many attempts to formulate and 
bring about a new equilibrium: in our social 
and economic life, in political life both within 
the nations and among the nations, in our cul- 
tural life, and last, not least, in the private life 
of all individuals. The air is full of ideas of 
how to adjust things, and the times are preg- 
nant with more or less sane approaches to sta- 
bilization of a world gone to pieces or at least 
to putting a tottering world upon its feet. 
Mankind never yet faced such a tremendous 
task, and it never faced such a tremendous risk, 
should failure ensue. It is our opinion, that 
Donoso Cortés is one of those rare thinkers, 
who foresaw the trend of the times and warned 
of the dangers that lay ahead of the age. We 
certainly do not share his deepseated pessi- 
mism which caused him, for instance, to re- 
fuse to believe in the convertibility of nations, 
to profoundly distrust human reason. In fact, 
he even goes so far as to assert that an 
“afinidad discreta” exists between human rea- 
son and absurdity, caused by sin. 

However, this cannot induce us to share a 
wicked optimism, which is indeed entirely out 
of date and thoroughly unjustified. The chaos 
of the present demands something more than 
a bit of plumbing and repairing. The funda- 
mentals are questioned, therefore we must 
start from first principles. Let us not deceive 
ourselves: an outmoded philosophy regarding 
man is waning and a new one is rising. We 
should not forget that Communism and Fascism 
are basically nothing but new philosophies con- 
cerning man. Declamations against them are 
of no value, if we have not the will and the in- 
sight to formulate a more convincing and a true 
philosophy. Donoso Cortés is one of the great 
minds who would be the right leader towards 
this goal. 

GOETZ BRIEFS, Ph.D. 
Washington, D. C. 


What we want is a saint who will devote him- 
self to the social life of the land. Catholics 
must learn to apply their Faith to the social 
conditions of the people among whom they live. 
There is very little evidence that Catholics 
think about money in a way different from the 
pagans around them. 


Fr. C. C. MARTINDALE | 
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Co-operative Creameries Check- 
mate Creamery Trust 


In no line of marketing has co-operation been 
more effective in breaking the power of a trust 
and protecting farmers against exploitation 
than in the marketing of butterfat through co- 
operative creameries—which is the subject of 
this third article in this series on co-operation 
among the members of the Farmers Union of 
Nebraska. Co-operative creameries have been 
just as effective in breaking the power of the 
creamery trust as were farmers’ elevators in 
breaking the power of the old grain-elevator 
trust. Both lines of co-operation are outstand- 
ing examples of the potency of co-operation. 

In marketing butterfat through co-operative 
creameries, farmers take their product one step 
nearer the consumer than in marketing grain 
or livestock. Grain and livestock are turned 
over to millers and packers to process, but in 
the co-operative marketing of butterfat it is 
churned into butter ready for consumption be- 
fore it leaves the farmers’ co-operative plant. 
It would be a very happy situation, indeed, if 
farmers had their marketing of grain and live- 
stock developed to the same degree as their 
marketing of butterfat. 


Not only is butterfat processed ready for 
consumption in co-operative creameries, but 
our Farmers’ Union creameries in Nebraska, as 
well as groups of co-operative creameries in 
other states, are selling their butter directly to 
chain-store organizations, thus eliminating the 
tolls of commission men and wholesale dealers. 
No farm product that requires processing is 
marketed more directly or with fewer tolls than 
butterfat. Wherever farmers have co-operative 
creameries, they receive for their butterfat all 
that it brings as butter, minus only the cost of 
making the butter and marketing it. No sys- 
tem of marketing can give them more than that. 

This does not necessarily mean that farmers 
get as good a price for their butterfat as they 
should. Co-operative creameries reduce mar- 
gins and tolls to a reasonable basis; but the 
price of butter depends upon the ability of con- 
sumers to buy it. If the millions now unem- 
ployed were employed, we know the demand 


for butter would be much greater, and the price | 


correspondingly higher. The farm problem, 
so far as basic prices are concerned, is rooted 
in industrial monopoly. Trusts and combines 
restrict output to boost and maintain their 
prices. That reduces demand. Both the re- 
striction of output and reduced demand reduce 
employment. And that reduces demand for 
farm products. Co-operative marketing cannot 
affect that. It will require consumers’ co-oper- 
ation, carried through to factory production— 
but I am getting off my subject. 

At the time the first locals of the Farmers 
Union were organized in Nebraska in 1911, the 


farmers of the state were firmly in the grip of 
a creamery trust. This trust was composed of 
a few companies that operated large centralized 
plants and purchased butterfat from farmers 
through cream stations in country towns. 
Farmers were being egregiously cheated, not 
only in prices, but in weights and tests. While 
there appeared to be great competition between 
cream-station operators, there was no competi- 
tion—but, on the contrary, the closest collusion 
—hbetween the creameries. 

Very soon after the Farmers Union came to 
Nebraska the members began to organize co- 
operative cream stations, with the thought of 
reducing the excessive number and getting hon- 
est weights and tests. But the creameries dis- 
criminated against the co-operative cream sta- 
tions. The co-operative stations had difficulty 
disposing of their cream. Had the creameries 
taken the cream from these co-operative sta- 
tions, they might have postponed the develop- 
ment of effective co-operative creameries; but 
when they refused to deal with the co-opera- 
tives, they aroused the farmers to action to 
have their own creameries. 

When the members of the Farmers Union 
began talking about organizing their own 
creameries, they were confronted, of course, 
with the question of what kind of creameries 
to organize. Up to that time, local creameries 
had not succeeded in Nebraska. The cow popu- 
lation, except in a very few localities, was not 
great enough to support local creameries draw- 
ing from a single neighborhood. The argument 
seemed conclusive for the centralized type of 
creamery, drawing cream from cream stations 
over a wide territory. Consequently, the Farm- 
ers Union members decided in their councils to 
pattern their co-operative creameries after the 
system prevailing in the state. 

Nebraska had had scores and hundreds of 
local creameries. Nearly every town in the 
state had a creamery at sometime in the 1890’s. 
They were organized by promoters, interested 
in selling equipment. Most of them lasted only 
a few years. There was another and smaller 
wave of promotion of local creameries in Ne- 
braska about 1910, but only a few of these sur- 
vived. By the time the members of the Farm- 
ers Union began talking about organizing 
creameries, practically all of the local cream- 
eries in the state were gone, and, as I have 
said, the farmers were firmly in the grip of the 
creamery trust. 

The first of the Farmers Union creameries 
was built at Fremont, Nebraska. It opened for 
operation in the spring of 1916. The very first 
result, even before it began churning, was to 


- cause a rise of 2 cents a pound in the price of 


butterfat in relation to the wholesale price of 
butter. This creamery was built by a co-opera- 
tive association with shareholders widely dis- 
tributed over the state. At about the same time, 
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or perhaps a little earlier, the Farmers Equity 
- Union established a similar creamery—a cen- 
tralized co-operative—at Orleans, Nebraska, 
which is still operating successfully. 

In 1918, a group of Farmers Union members 
formed an association and purchased a local 
creamery at Riverton, Nebraska. Within a few 
months this creamery burned down. The war 
interfered with rebuilding. After the war, this 
association was enlarged, and built a creamery 
of the centralized type at Superior, Nebraska, 
which was opened early in 1920. A group of 
Farmers Union members had organized a co- 
operative association and built a centralized 
creamery at Deshler, Nebraska, in 1918. In 
1926, an association of Farmers Union mem- 
bers was formed to purchase a creamery at 
Fairbury, Nebraska. The next year, a branch 
of the Superior creamery, under the same as- 
sociation, was opened at Aurora, Nebraska. A 
fifth Farmers Union creamery of the central- 
ized type was opened at Norfolk, Nebraska, in 
September, 1929. 

Shortly after being organized, the Norfolk 
creamery was amalgamated with the Superior 
and Aurora creameries, and a little later the 
Fremont creamery was consolidated with the 
same group all in one co-operative association, 
the Farmers Union Co-operative Creamery 
Company. Because of drouth and grasshopper 
depredations in its territory, the Norfolk 
creamery was closed in the fall of 1931, and has 
not been reopened. The butterfat from that 
territory goes to the Fremont creamery. This 
leaves five centralized co-operative creameries 
in the Farmers Union family—Superior, Au- 
rora, and Fremont in one association, and Desh- 
ler and Fairbury operated by separate associ- 
ations. Negotiations are under way now, how- 
ever, to amalgamate Fairbury with the other 
three. 

Centralized co-operative creameries present a 
problem in democratic control, the same prob- 
lem that besets any co-operative covering a 
wide area. This problem is increased by the 
amalgamation of such centralized creameries. 
The association owning and operating the three 
creameries already consolidated has over 7,200 
shareholders, scattered from northern Kansas 
to southern South Dakota, and westward into 
Wyoming. Manifestly, it would be impossible 
to get all these shareholders together for a 
meeting, or to have a deliberative meeting if 
they could all be brought together. 

To meet this problem of democratic control, 
a delegate system has been set up, somewhat 
similar to the delegate systems used by large 
co-operative societies in Europe. Preceding the 
annual meeting of the association, a regional 
meeting is held in the territory of each of the 
creameries. At these regional meetings, the 
officers and manager make their reports. These 
reports are discussed, and the shareholders 


make any proposals they wish. Then delegates, 


in the proportion of one delegate to each 50 
shareholders in the territory, are elected to at- 
tend the central meeting. This system 1s work- 
ing all right so far, but it is not entirely satis- 
factory, because the regional meetings them- 
selves cover so wide a territory that it is diffi- 
cult for the more remote shareholders to at- 
tend. : 

The five centralized co-operative creameries 
in the Nebraska Farmers Union group produce 
in a normal year about 12,000,000 pounds of 
butter. Cream is received through cream sta- 
tions and by direct shipments. The cream sta- 
tions are of two kinds—those operated by local 
co-operative associations, and those operated 
by the creameries directly. Farmers are paid 
the going prices for their butterfat when it is 
delivered. Then at the end of the year, any 
profit, or surplus saving, is returned as patron- 
age refunds, either through the cream stations 
or to the patrons directly. 

Refunds of non-shareholder patrons are held 
by the creamery association and credited on 
shares. The shares are $10.00 each. When a 
non-shareholder patron has refund credits to 
that amount, a share is issued to him—provid- 
ing he is a member of the Farmers Union or be- 
comes a member. More than 4,200 shareholders 
have been added to the Farmers Union Co-oper- 
ative Creamery Company in this way. This 
means, also, that a large amount of capital has 
been obtained without original investment by 
the shareholders. Shareholders receive their 
refunds in cash—but only if they are members 
of the Farmers Union. The purpose of this 
checkoff system is to assure the maintenance 
of the Farmers Union, which is the organiza- 
tion that carries on the co-operative education- 
al work among the creamery shareholders. 

For the year 1934, the three creameries op- 
erating under one association—Superior, Auro- 
ra, and Fremont—had savings totaling a little 
over $100,000.00 to be distributed as patronage 
refunds. For the year 1985, the patronage re- 
funds from these three creameries amounted to 
about $70,000.00. These refunds, however, do 
not represent all the savings over and above 
normal prices for butterfat. Some of the cream 
stations get “out of line” on the prices they pay 
for butterfat, and pay more than the normal 
price. The patrons of stations that are out of 
line enough in a year to equal the refund re- 
celve no refund at the end of the year. They 
have already received their share of the saving 
in the price. To arrive at the total saving above 
normal prices, these “invisible” refunds would 
have to be added to the regular refunds. Re- 
funds from these creameries have run as high 
as 3 cents per pound of butterfat to patrons 
of stations that kept in line on prices through- 
out the year. 

Besides these savings returned to patrons in 
addition to the regular price for butterfat, the 
co-operative creameries hold the price of but- 
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terfat in close relation to the price of butter. 
The excessive margins of the days when the 
creamery trust held undisputed sway are gone. 
itis conservatively estimated that the presence 
of _ co-operative creameries in Nebraska has 
raised the price of butterfat in relation to the 
wholesale price of butter by 3 or 4 cents a 
pound. Indeed, prices for butterfat in Nebras- 
ka have not infrequently been 5 or 6 cents 
higher than in states that do not have pace-set- 
ting co-operative creameries. These same price 
differences will be found in comparing prices 
In any region having successful co-operative 
en with prices in regions not having 
em. 


The co-operative cream stations supplying 
butterfat to our centralized co-operative cream- 
eries have also made a good saving for farmers. 
The large number of cream stations in country 
towns in the centralized-creamery region repre- 
sents a tremendous waste, for which farmers 
must ultimately pay. When a large number of 
farmers in a community turn their patronage to 
a co-operative cream station, the number of 
cream stations is reduced. Thus in Grand Is- 
land, Nebraska, the setting up of the Farmers 
Union co-operative cream station reduced the 
number of cream stations in the town from 29 
to 6. Co-operative cream stations, from the 
commissions paid them by the creameries for 
handling the cream, are often able to make pa- 
tronage refunds of as much as a cent per pound 
of butterfat. 

Beginning soon after the war there was an- 
other wave of creamery promotion in Nebraska, 
and scores of local creameries were organized 
by promoters. Most of them failed, just as the 
earlier promoted local creameries failed. How- 
ever, about 60 of them are still operating. Of 
these, the greater number are struggling along 
with a production of 100,000 to 300,000 pounds 
of butter a year. A few, by putting on trucks 
to gather cream from farms in a radius of 25 
to 30 miles, have been quite successful. These 
creameries receive their cream evenly and in 
good condition. It appears that creameries op- 
erating in this way are on a sound basis and are 
here to stay. 

Only time will tell what type of co-operative 
creamery will ultimately prevail in Nebraska 
and other states having similar conditions. 
Dairying has increased in Nebraska since the 
Farmers Union set out on its program of cen- 
tralized co-operative creameries. It will prob- 
ably continue to increase when we have a re- 
turn of normal seasons. While we are not like- 
ly soon, if ever, to have sufficient cow popula- 
tion to warrant the large number of local 
creameries to be found in Minnesota, North- 
ern Iowa, and Wisconsin, it does appear that 
we may have to modify our system of central- 
ized creameries and come to a type somewhere 
between the centralized creamery, getting 


cream through cream stations, and the neigh- 
borhood creamery, depending upon deliveries by 
its patrons. 

The local co-operative creameries that have 
put on trucks to go out and gather the cream 
from farms in a territory of a county or more 
in extent seem to point the way toward the de- 
velopment that is likely to take place. The 
cream station is an expensive way to gather 
butterfat. It also causes delay in delivery that 
means poorer-quality cream. For these rea- 
sons, it appears likely that our co-operative 
creamery system in Nebraska will evolve to- 
ward the elimination of cream stations and the 
direct gathering of cream from farms by 
trucks. 

_But whatever system prevails, our co-opera- 
tive creameries will go right on setting the pace 
in the price of butterfat, and returning to their 
patrons everything above the costs of operation 
and marketing. As I have said, farmers are 
carrying the co-operative marketing of their 
butterfat clear through to retail-store organiza- 
tions. Only one more step is needed to close 
the co-operative circuit. That step is consum- 
ers’ co-operative stores in the towns and cities 
to take the butter directly from our co-opera- 
tive creameries. 

My next article in this series will deal with 
the development of co-operative buying among 
the members of the Farmers Union of Nebras- 
ka. 

L. S. HERRON 


lxercise a Powerful Influence 


The number of Americans ignorant of the ex- 
istence of Labor Unions in our country is prob- 
ably exceedingly small; most people are fully 
aware of their presence and influence, and in- 
cline even to exaggerate their strength. 

In comparison, it is only a minority that 
knows how great the number of employers’ as- 
sociations, which have been developed so per- 
sistently during the past 20 or 30 years. There 
is probably not an important industry or 
branch of commerce in the country which has 
not been so organized, although the presence of 
these Associations among us is not nearly so 
evident to the average man or woman as that 
of the Labor Unions. These may, at times, 
prove more disturbing, but it is evidently the 
former that exercise the more powerful influ- 
ence, especially behind the proscenium. 

The reports of these various Associations 
make interesting reading. Such is true of the 
address by Alvan Macauley, President, Automo- 
bile Manufacturers Association (and of the 
Packard Motor Car Company), delivered at 
its Twenty-third Annual Meeting at Detroit, on 
July 15. The speaker states, among other 
things, that 
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“The Automobile Manufacturers Association is a 
sales promotion organization, a public relations organ- 
ization, a research organization, a statistical organiza- 
tion, a defense organization, a utilitarian organization 
to aid in every possible way its membership. I believe 
you will agree with me that the Association has done 
some very good work during the last year, directly aid- 
ing the industry.” 

As means to these ends, the organization now 
has ‘‘very complete offices at New York, Wash- 
ington and Detroit, each with competent staffs 
to care for the activities in its particular sec- 
tion.”” While we are less interested in the du- 
ties performed by the staff employed at Detroit 
and New York, Mr. Macauley’s statement re- 
garding the services rendered by the Washing- 
ton office is worthy of special note: 

“Tt cares for the score and one things that develop in Con- 
gress and in governmental departments. It has facili- 
ties for furnishing information about our industry to 
the departments of peace as well as of war.” 

In addition the Association maintains a 
Legislative Department which studies “existing 
state motor vehicle laws, analyzes new motor 
vehicle bills as they are introduced in various 
state legislatures, and seeks to determine their 
consequence to the industry. It is the respon- 
sibility of this Department to keep members 
duly informed of legislative matters affecting 
the industry directly or indirectly.” 

Such are the means at the command of an in- 
dustry so powerful as the one behind the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Association. We do not 
say that its Offices or its Legislative Depart- 
ment are intended primarily to thwart legisla- 
tion, however desirable, but considered detri- 
mental to the financial interest of the automo- 
- bile industry by its representative. But weap- 
ons so powerful, wielded by an Association 
such as that under consideration, are bound to 
be abused. And this is but one of many Asso- 
ciations of this nature, the number of which 
runs into the thousands. It is undoubtedly a 
subject which demands greater attention than 
has been accorded it thus far. 


LR ated Se 


Here and there you will find a hero,—red- 
blooded, and courageous,—loving manhood 
more than wealth, place or security,—who 
dared to fight for independence and won. Here 
and there you may find the martyr, who resist- 
ed in silence and suffered with resignation. But 
America, which seeks “the greatest good of the 
greatest number,” cannot be content with con- 
ditions that fit only the hero, the martyr or 
the slave. 

Louis D. BRANDEIS 
in Other People’s Money 


1) The Pacemaker for American Industry. Address 


a Alvan Macauley, etc. An unpaged and undated bro- 
chure. 


Praising False Reforms 


The oppositeness of the program of social 
reforms, the exponents of the Christian Social 
School would wish to realize, to the principles 
and practices of Communism reveals itself in 
the remarks by Mary Thompson on the con- 
dition of women workers in the Soviet textile 
mills. She writes, for instance, in Soviet Rus- 
sia Today: 

“I am especially interested in children and have never 
felt so glad about anything as about the care they give 
children in the U.S.S.R. Knowing what textile workers’ 
children elsewhere have to put up with, when their 
mothers have to go out and work, I can say that condi- 
tions for workers’ children are better in the Soviet 
Union than anywhere in the world.” 

Let us assume the circumstances to be such 
as they are stated to be by Mrs. Thompson, 
President and Organizer of the Boston Wom- 
en’s Trade Union League and a member of 
the United Textile Workers of America. Never- 
theless the fact remains, that what is done for 
these children is being accomplished by the 
State and not by the mothers and the family. 
In fact, the State has no other alternative than 
to provide for the children of the women tex- 
tile workers because the latter are not at lib- 
erty to decide whether or not they must or 
should work in the mills; they are compelled to 
do so under the new dispensation. Whether in 
the end the children will be the better and hap- 
pier for having come under the control of serv- 
ants of the State from early childhood on, re- 
mains to be seen. Man does not live by bread 
alone; there are psychological factors that play 
an important part in rendering an opinion on a 
subject such as this. A mother’s love cannot 
be supplanted by a social worker’s care of a 
child; it is not an interchangeable part of a 
piece of machinery merely. The stepchild- 
complex as well as the complex from which so 
many illegitimates suffer are cases in point. 

Of course, men and women who are fired by 
the belief that it is possible for them to disre- 
gard completely human nature and the experi- 
ences of mankind through the ages, will not be 
stopped from carrying the experiment to its 
final but inevitable debacle. On the other hand, 
the Christian Social School has ever demanded 
that married women should not be permitted 
to labor in factories at any time and under any 
consideration. Hence, we are not at all im- 
pressed by Mrs. Thompson’s declaration that 
“a whole series of special laws, designed to pro- 
tect women in those operations which might en- 
danger the health of woman more than of 
man,” are operative in Soviet Russia at the 
present time. 

In a world which has accomplished the dream 
of the Greeks, that iron slaves would replace 
slave-workers, it should not be necessary to 
take married women from their homes to labor 
in factories. Women workers of this kind are 
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a mere holdover from Capitalism which, for 
its own mean ends, robbed the cradle and 
forced both children and women to serve its 
purpose, mass production for the sake of ac- 
cumulating more capital. rep! K 


Warder’s Review 


Co-operation Attacked by Capitalistic 
Interests 


It has been evident for some time that co- 
operation and co-operatives have succeeded in 
arousing the displeasure of what. we are accus- 
tomed to call “business.”’ Hence it is not merely 
possible, but exceedingly probable that the Ohio 
Farm Bureau News is interpreting correctly 
signs of the threatening storm. It warns its 
readers: 

“A national drive against co-operatives, insurance and 
otherwise, is to be started soon by the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, if we interpret our read- 
ing correctly in the American Agency Bulletin, official 
publication. In the August 14 issue appeared a page- 
size cartoon depicting a character labeled ‘Retail Or- 
ganization’ suffering from ‘Profits Lost by Insurance 
Through Retailer Mutuals and Co-ops’ and his greatly 
enlarged shadow representing ‘Profits Lost by Retailers 
Through Co-operatives.’ 


“What group will be next,’ the News inquires, “to 
oppose a movement wherein groups of citizens organize 
to serve themselves on a non-profit basis? It seems 
that the principal aim in life of some large business 
institutions is to make big profits. There is no law of 
nature or of man that has ever established the divine 
right to accumulate profits for profits’ sake.” 


The indiscriminate use of the word ‘“‘co- 
operative” by departments of the Government 
was recently criticized by the Chicago Tribune; 
unfortunately the editorial devoted to this sub- 
ject was guilty of some gross misstatements re- 
garding co-operative endeavors. The author of 
the unwarranted strictures is reminded by the 
Ohio Farm Bureau News that he should inform 
himself about co-operation, although one would 
expect anyone engaged in newspaper work 
should be rather fully acquainted with a 
movement of such importance. The article re- 
ferred to declares inter alia: 


“President Roosevelt will offer the so-called con- 
sumers’ co-operatives, a non-profit communistic system 
now prevalent in many European countries, to the 
American people as an answer to increasing resentment 
against the rise in the cost of living, which economists 
attribute to the New Deal’s policy of destruction and 
scarcity.” 

“We have no quarrel with newspapers publishing 
their political views relative to Democrats or Republi- 
cans,” the News adds, “as the Farm Bureau is bi-par- 
tisan, but we do object to any newspaper stating that 
consumers’ co-operatives embody a communistic sys- 
tem, as that is untrue. In fact, any Rochdale co- 
operatives such as those in the European countries or 
in America, embody the truest democratic principles in 
existence.” 


This criticism is really quite mild, consider- 
ing the allegation, so unpardonable as it is ma- 
licious. It is a serious prevarication of the 


“ec 


truth to speak of consumers’ co-operation as 
communistic. 


Financial Overlords 


The power wielded by high-finance over 
France has long determined the affairs of the 
nation to a degree incompatible with true de- 
mocracy and the welfare of the people. This 
power is incoporated in the Bank of France, 
until recently governed by a General Council 
whose policies were determined, and are prob- 
ably still so determined, by fifteen regents, of 
whom a dozen have constituted the real power 
under the cap of Liberty which covers a mul- 
titude of sins. 

It is of this group, consisting largely of in- 
dividuals enjoying the hereditary privilege of 
membership on the body, the well-known econo- 
mist, Francois Delaisi, who sometime last year 
caused more than mere commotion in France by 
his exposure in Vu of the policies of these fi- 
nancial overlords of his country, has written: 

(1) “To effect from 8 to 4 thousand million francs 
economy on civil servants, pensioners and rentiers (in 
the name of budgetary stability) to add them to the 
eleven thousand million francs subsidies on losing in- 
dustries (this is called economic recovery). 

(2) “To create a special category of a hundred ‘pro- 
tected’ societies well bolstered by state orders and credit 
from the Bank of France. 

(3) “To do nothing about all the others, the weakest 
of which will grow bankrupt (financial purification) 
while the rest will be absorbed by privileged industries 
(rationalization). 

“In this game the crisis may ruin the country,” De- 
laisi wrote at the time, “but it will have strengthened 
the power of the Council of Twelve, revived from anci- 
ent Venice, whose members held the same, quasi-royal 
title of regents.” 

Some changes have been effected since this 
exposure; whether they are sufficiently far- 
reaching, remains to be seen. High-finance is 
so well entrenched internationally that it is not 
probable that the influences which have domi- 
nated the Bank of France since the beginning 
of the 19. century should have abdicated entire- 
ly as a result of this first attempt to pull these 
financiers from under the sheltering cap, 
which Jefferson Davis, Secretary of War at the 
time, would not permit on the head of the sta- 
tue now on top of the capitol at Washington. 


False Hopes 


While we have not set eyes on John L. Spi- 
vak’s book: ‘““America Faces the Barricades”, 
recently published, we do know that the title be- 
longs to the first half of the 19th century. Bar- 
ricades were employed successfully in Paris in 
1830 and again in 1848, and in the same year in 
such cities as Berlin, Dresden and Vienna. But 
to create the impression that barricades still 
have a place in an uprising of the proletariat at 
the present time, is to play the réle of the steer 
in the Chicago stockyards, formerly employed 
in leading his like to the slaughter pen. 
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“The strategist of the red International,” 
Friedrich Engels, as long ago as fifty years, 
declared barricade-fighting antiquated, because 
modern long-range rifles, artillery, and the 
straight wide streets of our cities gave to the 
military an advantage the soldiers formerly em- 
ployed to attack men fighting behind barricades 
did not possess. And this was said even before 
the introduction of the modern machine-gun 
and poison gas by the contributor of articles of 
a military nature to dailies, such as the London 
Times and the New York Tribune. 

Brooks Adams believed even revolt hopeless 
nowadays, and that it was not undertaken be- 
cause the autocratic power wielded by the pos- 
sessors of hoarded wealth was beyond attack, 
“defended by a wage-earning police, by the side 
of which the legions were toys.’!) The only 
question which pre-occupied the ruling class, he 
thought, was “‘whether it is cheaper to coerce 
or to bribe.” Isn’t the ‘Security Act’ just such 
a bribe? Does not ‘social reform’, as inaugu- 
rated and fostered by our armchair-Socialists, 
tend largely toward ameliorating merely the in- 
justices of the Liberal system by granting the 
masses what is in truth little more than a 
bribe? 

It was adoption of this policy brought on the 
downfall of the Miinchen-Gladbach School, 
while the Catholic Social School of Austria re- 
mained true to the principle that nothing less 
than the elimination of Capitalism from Society 
and the absorption of the proletariat by Society 
would do. 


The Danger Was Recognized 


When speaking of the condition of public 
health in former times, those referring to the 
prevalence of infectious diseases among our 
forebears are apt to contend that no efforts 
were made by them to prevent the spread of 
pestilences. With the result that, once a disease 
had obtained a foothold in any country, there 
were no barriers to its ravages. 

While the latter assertion is true, the expla- 
nation must be sought in circumstances other 
than those first referred to. There is a good 
deal of proof available to show that everything 
possible to medical men and public authorities 
in former times was attempted whenever an 
epidemic threatened, or after its advent. The 
true cause of such diseases as the plague, or 
smallpox, for instance, had not been discovered ; 
nor was the police power of the State suffici- 
ently developed to protect the frontiers of a 
country against carriers of diseases to the ex- 
tent possible to us today. While disinfectants 
were employed, they were either entirely in- 
effectual, or partially so, at least. Thus, for in- 
stance, vinegar was used to disinfect coins 
offered in payment by travelers coming from 


1) The Law of Civiliz. and Decay. An Essay on His- 
tory. N. Y., 1898, p. 352-538. 
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Naples in the harbors of Spanish cities about 
1520. Vinegar is an antiseptic; but its quality 
as such is not great. ; 

We mention Spain especially in this connec- 
tion for two reasons. Spain was, of course, in 
the minds of most people, the typical Catholic, 
and therefore backward country. Moreover, 
we have just come across the following bit of 
information in the novel of a distinguished 
woman writer of that country, Fernan Cabal- 
lero!), one of the most distinguished novelists 
of Spain in the nineteenth century. It is in the 
very last paragraph of her novel “Lagrimas” 
the authoress relates: 

“On the very same day [on which Don Roque had 
again taken up his affairs] there was to be observed on 
the sands of Villamar, fanned by a strong wind from 
the sea, a large bonfire on which the careful alcadelsa, 
with the permission of Don Roque, was burning the bed, 
the furniture and the clothing of the poor girl who had 
died of consumption. Nothing, not even the memory of 
her now remained.” 

The German translator, writing in 1866, less 
modern than the Spaniards, added the following 
footnote in explanation of this scene: ‘‘Regard- 
ing the exaggerated fear of the contagiousness 
of consumption, prevalent in southern Spain, 
confer the fourth part of this work, etc.” 

The facts referred to prove how unwarranted 
the assertion that in Catholic times and among 
Catholic peoples the most elementary knowl- 
edge of sanitation and hygiene was unknown. 


Contemporary Opinion 


We were shocked to read lately in an English 
Catholic paper: ‘“‘The ordinary citizen is not 
bound in conscience to arbitrate his country’s 
cause. He has a right to take it for granted 
that his rulers do not engage in unjust wars, 
or adopt immoral methods in the conduct of 
war. The obligation of attending to these 
things lies upon the rulers, and not upon their 
subjects.” 

The Christian Democrat, we are glad to see, 
has taken up the point. Without mentioning 
its contemporary directly, it says: 

“We must resist the view that matters of war 
are for the decision of governments only and 
that individual citizens may refrain from criti- 
cism and hold themselves free of all responsi- 
bility. This might be true, of course, in a coun- 
try of illiterates, where means of knowledge 
and communications were undeveloped. One 
must excuse, too, the subjects of a dictatorship 
where there is no access to information save 
that provided by the government and where 
any attempt to express or to discuss facts and 
opinions is ruthlessly repressed. But in a coun- 
try with both freedom and a developed civiliza- 
tion, the contention is ridiculous. If it were 
true that the citizens of to-day may acquiesce: 
with easy conscience in the doings of his rul- 


1) Born Dec. 25, 1796; died April 7, 1877. 
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ers In matters of war, the same would hold true 
of _peace, and the whole notion of Christian 
citizenship and the practical value of Catholic 
social doctrine would fall to the ground.” 


The Examiner, 
Bombay!) 


One of the most insidious enemies to world 
peace we have to fight today is the theory that 
a “preventive war” would save us from war— 
odd that those who fought through the preven- 
tive war of 1914 should still cling to it, but 
they do. When, on the other hand, we turn to 
the question of international trade, we find a 
state of affairs in which each nation deliber- 
ately attacks its neighbors with exports, sub- 
sidized if necessary, and resists them by means 
of tariffs and quotas. No wonder that com- 
mercial war leads on to military war. The 
liberation and demilitarization of international 
trade, the restitution to producers of “the right 
to sell’—these are essential preliminaries to 
world peace, and we have to realize that in 
order to achieve our object we shall have to get 
rid of deep-rooted vested interests at home, that 
if “international trade is to be revived and 
made completely free, each nation will have to 
limit the right of sectional interests within it 
to make profit at the expense of the whole com- 
munity, and will have to modify its monetary 
system in such a way that the masses of its 
people may have enough purchasing power to 
buy what they can produce.” 

That means big sacrifices of power, prestige 
and wealth on the part of classes and indi- 
viduals within each nation. They will not find 
it easy, but if a healthy society is ever to be 
reached they must make up their minds to it, 
and peace, after all, is a good for which it is 
worth while to pay a high price. 


Time and Tide?) 


Just now we hear promises of politics to give 
every man security against unemployment, 
sickness and old age. It is a most worthy ideal. 
It appeals to all, rich and poor, high and low. It 
takes a persuasive voice indeed to get a hearing 
as to its practicality ; much less as to the danger 
involved. Such government guarantee will im- 
pair and may even destroy this voluntary 
American institution, and in the destruction 
there will go something more valuable, the 
spirit back of that urge to provide for oneself. 
Even if it were practicable for the political or- 
ganism to do this—which I doubt—the dollar- 
and-cent cost would be insignificant compared 
with the loss of incentive for thrift, self-de- 
pendence, and obligation to family, which would 
inevitably follow. ap 

The question thinking men are raising about 
the Social Security Act is whether it really 


1) Edited by members of the Society of Jesus. 
2) Editorial. London, June 15, p. 883. © 


makes social security secure. As you all know, 
if a private individual or a group should set 
out to sell insurance of any kind, the plan 
would be put under a microscope by Federal 
and 48 State Commissions. My opinion is that 
the present Social Security Act, as now written, 
if subjected to this same scrutiny, would be 
labelled Blue Sky, and forbidden to be sold. 
And is it not as important for a Government 
scheme, with its compulsory feature of pay- 
ments, to be sound as for a private plan on a 
voluntary basis? That is why I suggest that 
we should be certain that any Social Security 
Act is in reality secure. 
MERLE THORPE 
Editor, Nations Business‘) 


The classical illustration of protection 
against drouth and crop failures is the story 
of the storage of grain by Joseph in Egypt. 
In the seven fat years, he filled great ware- 
houses with grain against the seven lean years. 
It was a gigantic undertaking by the govern- 
ment. 

But the ending of the story, found in the 47th 
Chapter of Genesis, is not so good. When the 


famine began, Joseph first sold grain back to 


the people for their money. When their money 
was all gone, he traded them grain for their cat- 
tle and other livestock. And when they had 
turned over all their personal possessions, he 
took their lands. The end was virtual slavery 
of the people. 

The whole question of holding reserves 
against crop failures is a very difficult one. If 
crops keep coming right along, reserves depress 
the market. A normal crop of corn in 1934 
would have made the 1933 corn sealed in cribs 
very burdensome. But as the season turned 
out, the stored corn was a godsend. On the 
other hand, if crop failures come close together, 
it is difficult to maintain reserves. 

Whatever may be done about reserves, the 
Joseph story shows the danger of accumulating 
them in the hands of the government. We 
would not expect a modern government to do 
exactly what Joseph did in Egypt. But to have 
the food supply in the hands of politicians and 
bureaucrats is just as dangerous to the liber- 
ties of the people now as in the days of Joseph. 

Reserves should be in the hands of farmers 
or groups of consumers, acting independently 
of the government. It would be a happy situa- 
tion if the people could hold some reserves 
against crop failures without having to borrow 
from the government to do so. It is not incon- 
ceivable that the majority of the farmers could 
do this if they were not exploited in exchanging 
their products for other commodities. 

Nebraska Union Farmer”) 
1) The American Spirit. A discussion of some prin- 


ciples of social security. The U. S. News, Aug. 4, p. 16. 
2) Omaha, Aug. 12,'p. 4. 


SOCIAL 


CATHOLIC SOCIAL ACTION AND CHARITY 


The second session of the Social Order Sum- 
mer School was held at Clongowes Wood Jesuit 
College, Ireland, in August. 


The subjects discussed included the Constitutional 
Problem from a Catholic viewpoint, Sources of Supreme 
Power (political), the transfer of it to permanent hold- 
ers, and the need of a constitution. There were also 
talks on monarchy, democracy, republics, referendum, 
the will of the people and allied subjects. 


Early in the present year an organization of 
Catholic engineers came into existence at War- 
saw, Poland. It has, thus far, achieved notable 
results. 


Besides their central circle in Warsaw, the Union of 
the Polish Catholic Engineers organized similar circles 
in all the larger Polish towns. The Union was most 
favorably greeted by all the Polish Bishops, who see 
in it a valuable institution helping Catholic Action. The 
Apostolic Nuncio in Poland, in the name of the Holy 
Father, bestowed the apostolic blessing upon the Union. 


It has been announced that the first specimen 
pages of the Japanese Catholic Encyclopedia 
will soon be published. The project has been 
launched by the “‘Sophia,’’ Catholic University 
of Tokyo. Professor Tanaka Kotaro is Editor- 
in-Chief. 

At the end of April, Father Kraus, Professor at the 
Catholic University, returned to Tokyo after a ten 
months’ voyage in Europe, during which he secured the 
collaboration of the principal Catholic writers of vari- 
ous countries. Among the hundreds of writers who 


have promised to contribute are many already well- 
known to the cultured Japanse. 


The Sixth Catholic Congress of Mechlin was 
held from September 10 to 13. The sectional 
meetings took place at Mechlin, and the great 
final manifestation at the Koekelberg (Brus- 
sels) plateau in front of the National Basilica 
of the Sacred Heart, where a Solemn High 
Mass was offered. 

This congress links up with the famous congresses of 
1863, 1864 and 1867. These earlier meetings consti- 
tuted a period in the Catholic life of Belgium. All the 
Catholic institutions of Belgium and the strong organ- 
ized life which secured to the Catholic element leader- 
ship in the nation for nearly half a century, were the 
rich fruits of these Congresses. New needs have arisen 
and a new organization of Catholic forces is needed. 


PSYCHIC EPIDEMICS 


In October, 1935, a manifesto on war, signed 
by 350 international psychiatrists, declared 
“that there is in the world a mentality which 
entails grave dangers to mankind, leading, as 
it may, to an evident war psychosis. War 
means that all destructive forces are set loose 
by mankind against itself. War means the an- 
nihilation of mankind by technical science.” 

In the British Medical Journal of March 21, 1936, Dr. 
Charles A. Bentley, of Cairo, has named this mental 
state “Anthropophobia,” a neurosis or abnormal state 
of mind whereby the individual shows fear, aversion 
to, or hatred of human life. This disease is rapidly 
spreading like an epidemic throughout the British Com- 


REVIEW 


monwealth. Even the medical profession is not im- 
mune, because in Great Britian its three titular leaders 
are advocating the prevention and destruction of life by 
means of birth-control, sterilization, and euthanasia. 

Recently a British journal devoted to aviation at- 
tempted to justify the bombing of Red Cross ambu- 
lances because they were “recoditioning cannon fodder.” 
Unless checked Anthropovhobia will inevitably lead to a 
war which in all probability will mean the end of West- 
ern civilization. It may well be that this neurosis has 
been the cause whereby civilizations earlier than ours 
annihiliated themselves. ... 

In the British Medical Journal of April 4, 19385, Dr. A. 
J. Brock suggests that the neurosis arises from crowd 
psychology or mob mentality, engendered in our huge 
overcrowded cities, “hence it follows that civilization’s 
only hope lies in the rapid decline of the great city and 
a corresponding rapid return to the land.” (Let us re- 
mind our readers that not individuals alone, but also 
peoples may become ill. Ed. C. B. and S. J.). 


NUTRITION 


The report of the League of Nations Mixed 
Committee on the Problem of Nutrition, issued 
recently, states that the greatest single cause 
of defective nutrition is poverty. Improvement 
of nutrition amongst the poor lies in the in- 
crease in consumption of the protective foods 
which are relatively costly. Therefore, im- 
provement in dietaries is associated with main- 
tenance and improvement of the general level 
of income. Nevertheless, some measure of im- 
provement may be attained by better organiza- 
tion of supplies, by education and by other 
methods. In recent years, the economic depres- 
sion has intensified malnutrition by the reduc- 
tion of the standard of living in large areas of 
the world, and by the restrictions that have 
consequently been’ imposed on the international 
movement of goods. 

The two first essentials of a sound economic policy 
directed towards improved nutrition are the absence of 
restrictions on the supply of foodstuffs which tend to 
raise prices, and provision against avoidable fluctua- 
tions in the availability of supplies. 

Attention is drawn to the spread between the prices 
paid to the farmer and those paid by the consumer for 
agricultural products; and while it is realized that re- 
duction of these margins is a very difficult matter (a 
debatable assertion, Ed. C. B. and S. J.), the creation 
of more adequate marketing facilities or the encourage- 


ment of more efficient marketing organization should 
be promoted. 


CORPORATIVE STATE 


It is said that Bolivia on Aug. 20 advanced 
closer to a corporative state than any nation of 
South America. The military Government at 
ie Paz decreed that every person who partici- 
pates in any way in the production and distri- 
bution of wealth must join a syndicate. 


Membership, whether of employer or employee, is to 
be necessary to citizenship. Joint congresses at stated 
intervals, and finally large confederations of these 
syndicates will debate and resolve questions of produc- 
tion, hours, and wages and the like. The purpose of 
the decree is to require collective bargaining between 
employers and employees. Previously, obligatory labor 
for all able-bodied citizens and salary increases to com- 


pensate for losses suffered as a result of currency re- 
valuation, were decreed. 
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BACK TO THE LAND 


Inner colonization has been advocated for 
many years in Germany as an important means 
to improving the economic and social equilib- 
rium. The Eastern provinces with their large 
latifundia belonging to Prussian Junkers could 
easily be settled with hundreds of families who 
would like to get back to the land. 


_The results of the efforts to put people on the land 
situated east of the river Elbe are as follows: 


Year Settlers * Acres 
ODO Meee eae rs ALAS eo 121,000 
3 ee eet C029 Ly eee 162,000 
OB ig pets eee ek ow S74 20 at. ees 237,000 
OB ure ae |. S41 66s .-. ee ee 241,000 
UGE Ring th ete One 39382 =... 125,000 
COSA ee os ea ee SAGe Bee ee 152,000 
IR 2 eee SH DS Meee ee 143,000 


CO-OPERATION 


Co-operative buying and selling among farm- 
ers is practiced in every province of Canada. 
Available statistics show that there were 697 
farmer’s co-operative associations actively en- 
gaged in business during 1934. These 697 as- 
sociations had 2,604 branches which combined 
made a total of 3,301 places of business engaged 
in the marketing of farm products and the pur- 
chase of supplies for farmers. 

Shareholders and members financially interested num- 
bered 341,020 and patrons were estimated to number 
378,730. These organizations range in size from the 
small club serving local needs to the large associations 
with a Dominion-wide field. Sales of farm products by 
these farmers’ business organizations during 1934 
amounted to $120,853,560, sales of supplies $9,241,755, 
and other revenue $289,576, or a total business of 
$130,384,891. 


RURAL EDUCATION 


An in many respects remarkable memoran- 
dum has been presented to the members of the 
Provincial Education Commission (Natal) by 
the Catholic Teachers’ Union (Bantu) of the 
Vicariate of Natal and Mariannhill. One of 
the sections of the document relates to a prob- 
lem of more than local importance. 

This particular paragraph declares: “We advocate a 
different curriculum for town and country. We believe 
that, as a secondary aim, education should cultivate ap- 
preciation of environment; the effective use of natural 
and artificial resources of the place wherein a commu- 
nity exists, e.g., proper cultivation of fields, orchards, 
- dairy, care of animals, poultry, etc. In towns and re- 
serves may be added trades and industries, according 
to the needs of the community. 

“As an alternate, in case of the impossibility of a dif- 
ferent curriculum for town and country, we ask that the 
syllabus be so framed as to give more time to nature 
study and even to the study of agriculture; thus inter- 
est in and love for the soil shall be created in the Na- 
tive mind instead of a craving for the artificialities of 
modern life, which seems to be the danger for certain 
town schools.” 


The thoroughly thought-provoking memoran- 
dum is in favor of Provincial rather than cen- 
tralized State control of education, believing 
that centralization among peoples of so many 


differing types as are to be found among the 
South African Natives would lead to ineffici- 
ency. 


RURAL INDUSTRIES 


During the last few years a remarkable re- 
vival in handicraft arts has taken place in the 
Province of Quebec. This renewal in peasant 
art 1s interesting from several aspects. For the 
peasant or farmer it constitutes an additional 
source of revenue, and by creating more work 
right in the home it establishes an efficacious 
means of keeping on the land sons and daugh- 
ters of farmers who might otherwise be at- 
tracted by the mirage of big cities. For the 
province it is a precious art in that it contrib- 
utes toward its retaining its skill in the produc- 
tion of original and typical Quebec works of 
art, which form a decided contrast with in- 
ferior products turned out by mass-production 
elsewhere. The peasant arts also provide an 
added attraction for tourists, who are greatly 
interested in the rugs and other examples of 
domestic arts, and have created a ready market 
for these home products. Many antique-loving 
tourists have acquired spinning wheels for their 
collections while visiting Quebec, but the supply 
is far from exhausted, as a recent census ac- 
counted for 52,100 looms and 80,500 spinning 
wheels still in the province. 


The revival of peasant arts got under way a little 
more than six years ago, shortly after the founding in 
Quebec of a school of domestic arts. By direct teach- 
ings to pupils in the school itself, or by demonstrations 
and exhibitions in the various rural municipalities, this 
school of domestic arts has contributed to a great ex- 
tent in reviving interest in these arts and in elevating 
the quality of the products. The revival of peasant arts 
is not limited simply to the fabrication of rugs, blankets 
and homespuns. It also includes furniture, leather 
goods and even pottery. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
Officials who have made investigations of 
their own, including the research experts of the 
Relief Administration, find that the great mass 
of the idle are unskilled workers, many of 
whom have lost jobs through improvement in 


-industrial efficiency. On the farms and in the 


factories of the country fewer and fewer work- 
ers are needed to turn out enough goods to fill 
available demand. The rate of industrial pro- 
duction has risen this year to as high as 108 
percent of the 1923-25 level, as compared with 
119 in 1929, yet industry is getting along with 
20 percent fewer workers than seven years ago. 


Proceeding from these premises, the only conclusion 
the general mind seems capable of reaching is: 

The problem is to raise the standard of living of the 
people of the country sufficiently to cause their demands 
to force a rate of industrial activity far higher than in 
1929. How to do that? 

The Brookings Institution, after four years of study, 
concluded that the way could be found through the 
plowing of industrial efficiencies back in the form of 
lower prices, while holding or even raising wages. How- 
ever, in the building industry and others that are basic, 
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increased activity is being accompanied by rising prices, 
thereby threatening to complicate the problem. 


CHAIN STORES 


First steps are being taken by the Federal 
Trade Commission to enforce the new anti- 
chain store law. More than a score of com- 
plaints of violation have been received. Nearly 
all allege that manufacturers are discriminat- 
ing between competitors in prices quoted for 
the goods that they sell. 

The FTC is investigating all complaints received in- 
sofar as the regular staff is able to do the investigating. 
Congress failed to provide funds for enforcement of the 
law, handicapping its enforcement. Even so some in- 
vestigations are near an end and action is pending. _ 

A multitude of questions that grow out of a reading 
of the new law are going unanswered. Members of the 
Trade Commission explain that only the courts and not 
they can determine exactly what the law means in its 
provisions seeking to check price discriminations in the 
area of trade between manufacturers and retailers. 


INSTALLMENT-BUYING 


The system of buying goods of all kinds on 
the installment plan, fraught with many dan- 
gers, is prevelant also in Australia where, ac- 
cording to the Tribune (Catholic), of Mel- 
bourne, the State Attorney General has seen fit 
to introduce into Parliament a bill designed to 
remedy the abuses of the installment purchase 
system, on which so many wage-earners are de- 
pendent for the purchase, not merely of lux- 
uries, but of necessaries, such as furniture, or 
even clothing. 

In this connection the Australian weekly de- 
clares: 

“The advantage enjoyed by the vendor in these agree- 
ments is an outrage on common justice; though, in fair- 
ness to those engaged in the business, it must be said 
that the majority of them show a wise discretion in 
availing themselves of their powers. But where power 
can be abused, there will always be some who will make 
use of it for evil purposes; and in this case the enemies 
are the finance company, which makes use of the em- 
barrassment of the purchaser in order to extort inter- 
est, and the unscupulous legalist who pounces upon a 
default in an almost-paid-up agreement, in order to 
repossess himself of the property.” 

The terms of the proposed new law, it is said, have 
been carefully drawn up, so as to impose no hardship 
on either side in the bargain, while securing that in no 
case should the vendor obtain more in money or goods 
than the price of what he sold. 


HOUSING 


The strange anomaly that a civilization, pos- 
sessing the means of carrying out works in 
comparison with which the famed wonders of 
ancient times seem paltry, should permit mil- 
lions of families to live in wretched hovels, is a 
world-wide phenomenon. According to the 
Statesman and New Nation, the Government 
Report on Housing in Scotland contains some 
startling figures in this regard. Of the million 
houses surveyed 23 percent were found to be 
overcrowded. The Health Department’s test 
of overcrowding is said not to be particularly 
high at that and many local authorities in Eng- 


land have adopted more exacting standards of 
their own. Yet 270,000 families in Scotland 
were reported to be living in conditions defined 
as overcrowded even on the Government’s low 
standard. 


The worst conditions were found in the half a million 
tenements containing only one or two rooms. The per- 
centage of overcrowding in these small houses is 38.8. 
Of the 552,000 houses containing more than two rooms, 
the percentage is 10.4. Glasgow alone has 74,000 over- 
crowded houses out of a total of 257,000. In many of 
the smaller towns conditions are, if anything, worse, 
and in the county of Lanarkshire overcrowding exists in 
more than a quarter of the houses surveyed. The re- 
port estimated that in the whole of Scotland the mini- 
mum number of new houses required to solve the prob- 
lem is 150,000. In the next three years local authori- 
ties propose to build little more than 54,000. 


ADVERTISING 


Advertising expenditures in Canada during 
1934 totalled $47,894,408 compared with 
$44,942,620 in 1933, an increase of almost three 
million dollars, according to a report on the 
printing trades issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. These figures do not include pos- 
ter, street car or radio advertising and refer 
only to newspapers, magazines, catalogues and 
other publications for advertising purposes, 
calendars, circulars, price ‘lists, broadsides, 
pamphlets, folders, dodgers, art work and en- 
graving. With the exception of art work, all 
items show increased expenditures. 


Photo engraving, with an increase of 438 percent, reg- 
istered the largest gain. Advertising in magazines in- 
creased over 22 percent, weekly newspapers increased 
10.4 percent, and daily newspapers increased 2.1 per- 
cent. (Advertising, inseparable from competition, such 
as that fostered by ‘the capitalistic system, is, to a de- 
gree, wasteful and a burden on consumers.) 


RECREATION 


The per capita cost of recreation service of 
the 94 cities having a population of over 100,- 
000 shows that the average per person for the 
larger cities is greater than for the smaller 
ones, according to a report released today by Di- 
rector William L. Austin, Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Department of Commerce. There is a 
marked variation in the per capita costs for 
recreation service in the individual cities, rang- 
ing from 2 cents to $2.83 for the year 1934. 

Included in expenses of recreation service are pay- 
ments for maintenance and operation of such educa- 
tional facilities as museums, art galleries, conserva- 
tories and zoological collections; payments for general 
recreational facilities, including swimming pools, bath- 
ing beaches, golf links, playgrounds, and music for 
popular entertainment; and payments incident to main- 
tenance of parks, including roadways, bridle paths, 
lighting, and policing. Classification of expenditures is 


based on functional activities and not on fund or bud- 
getary appropriations. 


COMMERCIALIZED AMUSEMENTS 
Approximately 80,000,000 paid admissions, 
averaging 20 cents each, were obtained weekly 
last year by “movies” of the United States. 


Weekly attendance at movie shows throughout the 
world approximated 220,000,000 persons. 


Rev. Valentine Sommereisen, 
Pioneer Priest of the West 

(A Contribution to the History of the Early. 

Days of the Church in the Middle West) 

1. 

“Father Sommereisen,” writes Msgr. L. 
Link?), “corresponded for many years with a 
couple at Yankton. They fell away from the 
Church but returned later and lived very prac- 
tical lives. They showed me his picture, other- 
wise they spoke little of him. The husband 
died while residing with some relatives in Min- 
eral Point, Wis. Whether there may be any 
correspondence from Father Sommereisen, I 
do not know. The man’s name was John Har- 
tert.” Mr. Hartert is recorded in the account- 
book as having paid $5.00 towards the priest’s 
salary in 1874 and again in 1875.32) 

While Father Sommereisen was stationed at 
Yankton, he engaged in an enterprise that 
should entitle him to fame by participating in 
the Yellowstone Expedition in the summer of 
1873. The writer of the necrology published in 
the Hays City Republican of January 30, 1897, 
relates the priest had during his earlier years 
as missioner learned to speak the ‘Sioux lan- 
guage and was everywhere received by the 
Sioux Indians with love and veneration, wheth- 
er they were at peace or war with the whites,” 
that “‘he traveled night and day, through cold 
and heat, floods or snow, ever laboring zealous- 
ly for his beloved Church.” This phase of 
Father Sommereisen’s life is unknown to our 
historians, although Hoffman’s “Catholic Direc- 
tory” of 1898 in its necrology calls the recently 
deceased priest ‘fan old Indian Missionary of 
Minnesota.’’??) 

Some light is thrown on his missionary la- 
bors among the Indians by the report on the 
Yellowstone Expedition of 1873, published in 
the New York Herald on August 9th of the 
same year. The Director of the Central Bu- 
reau, Mr. F. P. Kenkel, kindly furnished a pho- 
tostat reproduction of that account for my use, 
and in forwarding it pointed out the impor- 
tance of this document for the history of the 
German-Americans of this country. ‘When the 
U. S. Military Expedition met Father Sommer- 
eisen,” he writes*4), the priest “had traveled 
260 miles in a buggy, a deed that seemed in- 
credible to the officers accustomed to the fron- 
tier. Hence they speak of him as ‘the brave old 
gentleman’ who had ‘actually traveled alone 
over an Indian country when it was considered 
necessary to send a force of 1500 soldiers to 
protect a party of engineers going over the 
same route.’ The fact that General Custer was 
in command of these troops, while U. S. Grant’s 
son, Lieut. Col. Frederick Grant, was with the 

31) Letter of 2-3-36. 

32) Account Book, pp. 11, 1 


ELS. 
33) Milwaukee, Wis., 1898, p. XXXIV. 
34) Letter of December 31, 1935. 


ES AND NOTES 


troops for the time being, lends interest to the 
circumstances related.” 

We reproduce this report in its entirety. The 
Herald printed it under these headings, dis- 
played in large type: “The Yellowstone.” “Won- 
ders of the Region of Alkali and Dust.” “The 
‘Bad Lands.’ ’’ “Folly of the Proposed Northern 
Pacific Railroad Route.” “The March from Lit- 
tle Muddy.” “Experience of the Engineers and 
the Troops.” ‘Fred. Grant Turns Back.” “A 
Brave Catholic Missionary Joins the Com- 
mand.” “On Board the Key West.” The article 
follows: 

“Headquarters Yellowstone Expedition, Yel- 
lowstone River, July 20, 1873. 

SAiter many fatiguing days of hard march- 
ing, with heat, dust, alkali water and bad roads 
to contend with, we are at length encamped on 
the right bank of this beautiful river, under the 
shadow of a long line of high, gray bluffs, 
which have the appearance of solid masonry, so 
squarely and exactly are they cut. A brief 
resumé of the march from the Little Muddy 
(North Dakota) will perhaps be interesting to 
your readers. After the departure of Col. 
Baker’s train on the 3rd inst. for Fort Lincoln, 
where it was sent to obtain further supplies of 
forage, and the junction of Colonel Townsend’s 
detachment of infantry who had thus far es- 
corted the engineer corps of the Northern Pa- 
cific, the command moved forward more rapidly 
than it had hitherto done. The course taken 
was about west, or a little north of west, and 
for the first twenty miles was over a rolling 
prairie with a few high bluffs and buttes inter- 
spersed. On reaching the ‘Bad Landy’, a squad- 
ron of cavalry under command of Colonel Bar- 
tine, together with the engineering party, made 
a detour of some twenty miles north of the com- 
mand, in order to find a more practicable line. 
They accomplished their object and rejoined the 
command two days afterwards at the Little 
Missouri River (North Dakota). From this 
point to the Yellowstone the engineers did little 
or no work, General Rosser declaring that they 
were satisfied that the line of 1871, by way of 
Glendives Creek (Montana), could not be im- 
proved upon. Therefore, instead of sending 
forward a detachment to the Yellowstone to 
erect a stockade and relieve the steamboats, as 
was at first intended, General Stanley pushed 
on with the greatest rapidity, making some 
long marches over very bad roads, and reached 
the Yellowstone River on the 15th, ten days 
before he was expected there. Two days previ- 
ous to reaching the river he sent General Cus- 
ter, with his detachment of the Seventh Caval- 
ry, north to Glendives Creek to find the boats 
and obtain supplies. General Custer, on arriv- 
ing at the river, found there the steamer Key 
West, together with two companies of the Sixth 
Infantry, from Fort Buford, in charge of Cap- 
tain Hawkins, where they had been awaiting 
the expedition some fifteen days. They had also 
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in their charge the cargoes of the Penluah and 
Far West, who had returned below. It had 
been supposed that General Stanley would come 
out at the Yellowstone, on the trail near the 
mouth of Glendives Creek, for the establish- 
ment of the base of supplies at that point; but 
an easier road was found some fifteen miles 
south, near the point where the proposed rail- 
road will cross the river, and when there it was 
decided to remain and bring up the supplies to 
that point, build another stockade and make 
that the base. Thus far have we come, and 
now for 
The Particulars of Our Trip 

“The country for the first forty miles from 
Fort Rice is very similar to that east of the 
Missouri, consisting of high buttes and hills of 
peculiar and _ fantastic construction—some 
formed of stone and huge rocks entirely, others 
of a reddish appearance, denoting the presence 
of iron, while others seemed formed entirely of 
a brownish kind of mould or clay—together 
with large plateaus and much rolling prairie. 
Beyond, and almost for the entire distance to 
the Yellowstone we are in the ‘bad lands’, which 
appear as one might imagine the entrance to 
Hades to be. Looking from the distance they 
seem to be a succession of ridges and sharp, 
high peaks, white with alkali and barren as a 
desert, but after entering them the scene is at 
once grand and almost appalling in the utter 
dearth of anything in the way of vegetation. 
On the few small plains a thin grass is found, 
but in the ravines and on the hills there is abso- 
lutely nothing, if we except the few cotton- 
woods growing near the pools of alkali water. 
How any sane person can imagine that a rail- 
road can be maintained in such a country, 
where it is difficult to procure wood and water 
for even camp purposes, is beyond my compre- 
hension. On reaching 


The Little Missouri 


the scenery becomes much more grand, for on 
either side are great bluffs, several hundred feet 
in height, rising almost perpendicularly from 
the water and looking like solid walls of gran- 
ite. I think that the view from the crossing of 
this river, looking up and down the channel, is 
by far the finest scene of the trip. From the 
left bank of the Little Missouri the trail reach- 
es up an ascending ravine, about two miles 
long, which is scarcely wide enough for two 
wagons to pass abreast; from thence for ten or 
fifteen miles the road makes a gradual ascent, 
crossing occasional gullies and ravines, some of 
which are the worst met with on the whole 
route. At one place within this bad piece of 
road the command was obliged to lower the 
wagons with ropes and haul them out again on 
the other side in the same manner. 

“Between the Little Missouri and the Yellow- 
stone rivers there is little water, and the ex- 
pedition was obliged to make long marches and 


at times ‘dry’ camps, using the water always 
carried in the wagons for cooking and drink- 
ing, and driving the stock a distance to water, 
which did them little good, so impregnated is it 
with alkali. These ‘Mauvaises Terres, or Bad 
Lands’ cover a region about sixty or seventy 
miles wide by 150 miles long, and are to this 
part of our country what the Great Desert is 
to the country near the line of the Union Pa- 
cific, entirely destitute of anything to make it 
habitable. 


“The Scientific Corps 


have thus far had little opportunity to do 
much, owing to the rapid marches and the scar- 
city of material on which to work. In many 
places they have found abundance of coal, lig- 
nite, gypsum, iron and other minerals. Near 
the bank of a creek, a short distance from the 
Little Missouri, a vein of plumbago was found, 
the quality of which has not yet been ascer- 
tained. In ornithology they have been more 
successful, having duplicated several species of 
rare birds, among others the Missouri sky-lark, 
which they were so fortunate as to catch on the 
nest—the first known. The photographer who 
accompanied the expedition has been unable to 
take any views until now, from the fact that the 
wagon provided by the government, and most 
elaborately fitted with every convenience, did 
not arrive at Fort Rice in time to be brought 
along, but was sent up on the Far West to this 
point. He will commence work at once, and I 
trust that next winter your readers will better 
realize from the result of his labors what this 
country is like than from any poor pen and ink 
description that can now be given. 


The First Indians Seen 


“So far no Indians have been seen by the 
main command since the expedition left Fort 
Rice, though one or two reports of small parties 
having been seen have been brought in by the 
scouts. Colonel Baker, the Chief Quartermas- 
ter, however, who came in this morning from 
Fort Lincoln with forage, having made the trip 
in twelve days, reports having seen on the 
banks of a branch of the Big Knife a small 
party of warriors, numbering eleven, who had, 
besides the ponies ridden by them, three pack 
ponies. As soon as they discovered the advance 
cavalry guard of the train they fied over the 
hills as if the Evil One was after them. They 
were, without doubt, a marauding party from 
one of the lower agencies, bound up the coun- 
try for the purpose of picking up a Ree pony 
or scalp, as the case might be. Colonel Baker 
also reported that he had visited and carefully 
examined all of General Stanley’s camps, and 
had found no indications of their having been 
visited by Indians since their evacuation by the 
troops. This fact would lead one to suppose 
that either the Indians proposed to keep their 
treaty recently made with the Peace Commis- 
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Sioners, to the effect that the expedition will not 
be molested this Summer, or that they are con- 
centrating their forces still further West, as 
has been reported to General Stanley. 


An Ominous Statement 


“It is said, with what degree of truth I do 
not know, that there are 1,500 Indians awaiting 
the expedition somewhere between the Mussel- 
shell River and Pompey’s Pillar, and that they 
mean to give us a warm reception. No reliance 
can be placed on this report, however, and I 
give it for what it is worth. If the Indians in- 
tend giving the expedition any trouble, I doubt 
if they could select in all this country a better 
place to attack than in the ‘Bad Lands.’ Some 
of the peaks could, with little effort, be made 
impregnable, and the nature of the country ren- 
ders it the best possible for their scattering 
style of fighting. Great precautions are taken 
by General Stanley, both on the march and in 
camp, to prevent a surprise, and it is probable 
that the only victims, if any, this season, will 
be stragglers from the main body, who disobey 
orders and go beyond any chance of assistance. 
Thus far we have had few casualties. At Fort 
Lincoln a young man named Harrington, be- 
longing to Company L, Seventh Cavalry, was 
accidentally shot through the arm; but he will 
recover. Soon after the start a corporal of the 
Seventh cavalry had his leg broken by a wagon 
wheel going over it; he was sent back by Colonel 
Baker’s train. The only death was that of a 
teamster, named Dan Molloy, a native of La- 
fayette county, Wisconsin, who was accidentally 
killed on the 8th inst. by falling under the 
wheels of a wagon. He was buried with due 
honor, and a neat headboard, appropriately in- 
scribed, was erected over him. I understand 
that there will be about twenty men and of- 
ficers sent back on the Key West sick from va- 
rious causes. 


Rest and Recreation on the Yellowstone—F red 
Grant Wants to Go Home—A Brave Catholic 
Missionary 


Yellowstone River, July 25, 1873. 

“The expedition still remains here, although 
we are now on the left, or west bank of the 
river, with the exception of a detachment of the 
Seventeenth infantry, under Major Crofton, 
who will escort the engineering party up the 
east side, to complete their line before cross- 
ing, and the troops who will remain behind to 
guard the stockade and supplies. Much has 
been done in the past few days. A stockade 125 
feet square has been erected; the immense 
train of 280 wagons and the entire command 
has been ferried across the river. The Key West 
has made two trips to Glendives Creek, return- 
ing with full loads of forage, and stores, and 
preparations to start for Pompey’s Pillar are 
about completed. Yesterday Captain French’s 
squadron of cavalry escorted the engineers back 
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into the country about fifteen miles and re- 
turned in the evening. Until yesterday the 
headquarters camp had been situated on a dry 
prairie about a mile from the river, which, af- 
ter a day or two, was enveloped in a cloud of 
dust. The wagon train was continually on the 
move, carrying stores, and as the heavy wheels 
ground the sod into dust, the strong wind hur- 
ried it across the camp, covering everything. 
Although we bathed in the river twice a day 
and used every precaution, it was impossible 
to keep ourselves or anything else clean. Tents, 
blankets, clothing and food were covered with 
a fine powderlike dust that was most execrable, 
and all were heartily glad when we moved. 

“The camp of the Seventh Cavalry was much 
more pleasantly situated, being in the woods 
skirting the bank of the river, where plenty of 
shade was obtainable. General Custer’s tents 
were placed on a slight elevation in the centre 
of the camp, surrounded by tall cottonwoods, 
from whence he could view the whole of his 
command. 

“The days in camp were spent in sleeping, 
reading, visiting and writing letters home. The 
rest was an excellent thing for the command as 
the thirty days of continued marching had 
wearied them greatly. 


Plenty of Game 


“Game has been very plenty since we left 
Fort Rice, but we expect soon to be able to have 
as much of it as we wish. Some of the officers 
and men have been very successful in their 
hunting, particularly General Custer and Cap- 
tain French, of the Seventh. Nearly every 
morning on breaking camp General Custer, at- 
tired either in a red shirt or buckskin hunting 
jacket, with a dog tied to each stirrup, and ac- 
companied by several orderlies, would start out 
over the hills hunting for antelope, and would 
rarely return without one or two of the beauti- 
ful animals as specimens of his marksmanship. 
Other officers have been nearly as fortunate, 
while many claim to have made very good shots, 
but show no game. Besides antelopes we have 
had elk, mountain sheep and the sage-hen—a 
bird similar to the prairie chicken, and quite as 
good, I think. We hope to fall in with buffalo 
in the vicinity of the Mussel Shell, when those 
who have good horses will be able to have rare 
and fine sport. 


Blue Blooded Volunteers 


“Accompanying the expedition for pleasure 
are two young English noblemen, Messrs. Clif- 
ford and Molesworth; also a young gentleman, 
Mr. Frost, of St. Louis. They have their own 
‘outfit’? of wagon, tents, horses and mules, and 
are fully equipped for the journey. They ap- 
pear to enjoy themselves and will no doubt car- 
ry home good accounts of this fertile Valley of 
the Yellowstone. 

JOHN M. LENHART, O.M.Cap. 
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The Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


President, Frank C. Blied, Madison, Wis. 

First Vice-President, Albert Dobie, New Haven, Conn. 

Second Vice-President, Alphonse Matt, St. Paul, Minn. 

Third Vice-President, John Pfeiffer, San Antonio, Tex. 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. Mary Filser-Lohr, N. Y. C., 
Pres. Nat. Cath. Women’s Union. 

General Secretary, F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 

Assistant Secretary, Frank Stifter, Carnegie, Pa. 

Treasurer, Wm. J. Kapp, New York, N. Y. 

Marshal, Frank Rauser, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Wm. Siefen, 
New Haven, Conn.; John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; John L. Jantz, Detroit, Mich.; Aug. Gassinger, 
Baltimore, Md.; Bernard Schwegmann, San An- 
tonio, Tex.; Edward Kirchen, San Francisco, Calif. 

The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Catholic Action, the 
Presidents of the State Branches, and five mem- 

, bers-at-large, who are appointed by the President. 

Hon. Presidents: M. F. Girten, Chicago, Ill.; Willibald 
Eibner, K.S.G., New Ulm, Minn.; John Eibeck, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 
endorff, 502 So. 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


The Congress of the C. V. and 
N. Cc. W. 
Hospitable Southern City Scene of Brilliant 
Convention 


Endeavors of Men’s, Women’s and Young Men’s 
Organzations Fostered 


Whatever skeptics may think of the sustained 
active interest taken by seriousminded Catho- 
lics in Catholic conventions at which the reli- 
gious and intellectual features predominate 
vastly over the social and recreational, the fact 
remains that at least in the Central Verein and 
the National Catholic Women’s Union active 
participation in such gatherings never lags. 
Even the stringency of the times has not af- 
fected attendance unfavorably during the past 
several years. And this year’s Congress, con- 
ducted at San Antonio September 11-16, again 
attracted a stately number of sincerely devoted 
men, women and young men, many of whom 
had come from afar. The historically interest- 
ing setting—a convention conducted in the 
shadow of San Fernando Cathedral and the 
ruins of that old Mission, the Alamo—added to 
the inspiration and devotion the delegates 
brought with them. The presence at the altar 
at the Pontifical High Mass on the 13th of His 
Excellency the Most Rev. Leopoldo Ruiz y 
Flores, Apostolic Delegate to Mexico; the ser- 


mon by His Excellency the Most Rev. Arthur 
J. Drossaerts, Archbishop of San Antonio; the 
address of the Most Rev. Jos. F. Rummel, Arch- 
bishop of New Orleans, at the Sunday evening 
mass meeting, called on behalf of the Youth 
Movement as fostered by the C. V.; that ad- 
dress by His Excellency the Most Rev. Rudolph 
Gerken, Archbishop of the venerable see of 
Santa Fe; the lecture at the mass meeting by 
His Excellency the Most Rev. Aloysius J. 
Muench, Bishop of Fargo; another address at 
the women’s mass meeting by the Bishop of 
Galveston, the Most Rev. Christopher E. Byrne, 
__these circumstances and events, and the pres- 
ence of these dignitaries, along with that of 
numerous priests from Texas and other states 
could not but inspire both lay men and women, 
whether delegates or silent onlookers. 

Then, too, the success of the mass meetings 
on Sunday afternoon and evening and on Tues- 
day evening, exerted a heartening effect. All 
of this apart from the influence emanating 
from the gentility and kindness of the Texans, 
who extended a most cordial welcome to the 
guests from other states, with the result that 
the delegates labored in an entirely congenial 
environment. 

Joint Events 


In an account as brief as this must be of necessity, 
little more than the most salient points of the rich pro- 
gram of what might be considered three conventions, 
even apart from that of the Texas Branches of the C. 
V., N. C. W. U. and the Insurance Society, can be men- 
tioned. The welcome extended by Mr. John P. Pfeiffer, 
President of the Texas Branch, and the Hon. C. K. 
Quin, Mayor of San Antonio, can but be referred to. 
The inspiring sermon by Archbishop Drossaerts, the 
addresses by the Archbishops and Bishops named can 
be listed only by title. The keynote of the convention, 
Piety, Study and Action, the foundation of Catholic Action, 
was struck at the very beginning by Mr. Philip H. Don- 
nelly, Rochester, speaking on Leadership and Sacri- 
fice at the supper meeting arranged for the members 
of the Major Executive Committee on September 12. 
and developed by Archbishop Drossaerts. Bishop A. J. 
Muench unfolded different aspects of the motto at the 
chief mass meeting on Sunday afternoon in his address 
on “No Reconstruction Without Moral Reconstruction.” 
A special task of Catholic Action was outlined by the 
Rev. Frederic C. Eckhoff, of St. Louis, who spoke on 
“Dangerous Literature and Its Dissemination,” taking 
issue with the daily press, with sensational and 
worse Magazines and more particularly with a certain 
type of lending libraries. In the evening of the same 
day Archbishop Rummel addressed a Youth mass meet- 
ing on “Catholic Responsibility and Youth,” while Rev. 
Wie ike Golatka, S.M., on the same occasion discussed the 
motto previously referred to. Monday evening the dele- 
gates attended the session at which Mr. F. P. Kenkel, 
Director of the Central Bureau, presented some of the 
features and objectives of our endeavors. A Credit 
Union Conference followed, at which Mr. Paul Mills, of 
Port Arthur, representative of the C. U. Section, Farm 
Credit Administration, delivered the principal address. 


On Tuesday, at a joint conference on Catholic Yr 
Life, the Rev. James A. Byrnes, of St. Paul, aveenive 
Secretary of the Natl. Cath. Rural Life Conference, de- 
served well of the convention by his address on “Cath- 
olic Rural Life Objectives,” delivered to an appreciative 
meeting of men and women. “ 
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Youth Meetings 


Youth in the C. V. was not merely accorded a public 
meeting at San Antonio; a second gathering, a Youth 
Conference, conducted in the evening of the 15th, unde 
the presidency of the Rev. Fr. Golatka, S.M., concerned 
itself largely with principles and methods of youth or- 
ganization and activity. The impressive public meeting 
was presided over by Mr. Wm. V. Dielmann, Jr. 


Women’s Meetings 


The participation of the women delegates has been 
noticed in passing. Special events in their program, 
however, must be mentioned. One is the discussion of 
the resolutions adopted; another, the mass meeting held 
in the evening of the 15th, with addresses by His Ex- 
cellency Bishop Byrne on the recent Encyclical of the 
Holy Father on Motion Pictures; by Judge Lilian Wes- 
tropp, of Cleveland, on the Influence of Environment on 
the Morals of Youth; by Rev. J. P. Fuhrmann, 0.8.B., 
Corpus Christi, on Preparation for Marriage, and the 
report on the present strength of the Union and some of 
its achievements by the President, Mrs. Mary Filser 
Lohr. The closing remarks by His Excellency, Arch- 
bishop Gerken, provided an inspiring finale. 


The Maternity Guild plan naturally called for atten- 
tion; and it is characteristic of the seriousness with 
which officers of the Union regard its promotion that 
they had arranged for an address on this subject at a 
business session by the Rey. Fr. Jos. J. Schagemann, 
C.SS.R.; characteristic too of the devotion to our organi- 
zations and to the Guild, cherished by the originator of 
the plan, that he did not hesitate to go to San Antonio 
to present fully matured plans on the organization of 
the Guild to which we shall revert in future issues. 


The resolutions adopted by the women delegates are 
entitled: Our Holy Father; Our Heavenly Mother; The 
Christian Family; Youth Movement; Constructive Char- 
ity; Catholic Maternity Guilds; Group Study, the Nur- 
sery of Leadership; Persecution of the Church in 
Mexico; Radio; German Refugees. Additional declara- 
tions express appreciation of the highly commendatory 
letter addressed to the organization by the Holy Father 
upon receipt of the calligraphed resolutions adopted by 
the La Crosse convention. The same resolution grate- 
fully acknowledges the kindess of His Excellency the 
Most Rev. Samuel A. Stritch, Archbishop of Milwaukee, 
Protector of the Union. A further resolution renders 
merited tribute to Rev. A. Mayer, Spiritual Director of 
the Union. 


* * * 


Convention Notes 


In order to conform fully with the regula- 
tions governing Catholic Action, the convention 
approved of a recommendation, “that the Cath- 
olic Central Verein of America seek from the 
American hierarchy the designation of a Bishop 
Spiritual Director, who, in the name of the 
American Bishops, shall give to it the mandate 
to pursue works of Catholic Action.” 

The recommendation was adopted as a By-Law, which 


also determines the method of procedure in obtaining 
the appointment of the Bishop Spiritual Director. 


sk ok ok 


The Message submitted to the Convention by Presi- 
dent John Eibeck deserves careful study. The docu- 
ment does more than merely refer to the state of the 
organization; Our Drive for New Members; Youth; 
Life Membership and Individual Membership; National 
Fraternal Societies; the Central Bureau; Observance of 
the Feast of St. Boniface; Parish Credit Unions; 
Week-End Retreats; Our Women’s— Auxiliary; Our 
Jubilee Societies; The Need of Publicity; Death’s Toll, 


are treated, while sundry remarks concerning the good 
of the federation are added. 


Likewise, there is a wealth of sound thought and sug- 
gestion in the message submitted to the delegates of N. 
C. W. U. by the President, Mrs. Filser Lohr. She speaks 
of the duty of Catholics in the face of the menace of 
Communism; Solicitude for Youth; Study Clubs; Vigi- 
lance in regard to Circulating and Lending Libraries; 
the Press; Broadcasts; Co-operation with the Retreat 
Movement; Catholic Action Service of the N. C. W. 
U.; Free Leaflets of the Central Bureau; the Bulletin 
of the Union; Central Blatt and Social Justice; the Ma- 
ternity Guild; the Mission and Charity Aid Exhibitions 
of the Union and its Branches, and other matters. 


* * * 


The delegates to the Convention of the C. V. elected 
the following officers: Mr. Frank C. Blied, Madison, 
Wis., President; Albert Dobie, New Haven, Connecticut, 
Alphonse Matt, St. Paul, John Pfeiffer, San Antonio, 
elected Vice Presidents, (the President of the N. C. W. 
U.—at present Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, of New York— 
is automatically one of the Vice Presidents); Frank J. 
Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis., General Secretary; Frank 
Stifter, Carnegie, Pa., Assistant Secy.; Wm. J. Kapp, 
New York City, Treasurer; Frank Rauser, Milwaukee, 
Marshal; Michael Deck, St. Louis, Bernard Schweg- 
mann, San Antonio, and Edward Kirchen, San Fran- 
cisco, members of the Board of Trustees.—The officers 
of the Women’s Union, elected a year ago and having 
terms of two years, retain their positions. 


New Haven, Conn., was selected as convention city 
for 1937. 


The Committee on Catholic Social Action held its 
annual meeting in the Central Bureau, St. Louis, on the 
10th of September. At the request of the Committee, 
Judge Philip H. Donnelly, Rochester, N. Y., was added 
to this body. 


* * * 


In conformity with a resolution adopted a year ago, 
the convention continued into the afternoon of the final 
day. A sight-seeing tour of the historic Missions 
proved extremely interesting. 


* e 


The Mission and Charity Aid Exhibit, the result of 
the efforts engaged in by the members of the N. C. W. 
U., was the more remarkable for the fact that many of 
the articles had been forwarded from a great distance. 
The local committee had worked valiantly to arrange 
the vast number of articles sent them from all parts of 
the country to the best advantage. They succeeded so 
well that the display drew the attention of many, and 
numerous articles were bespoken by visiting missioners. 


It is, moreover, worthy of notice that all the articles 
shown at San Antonio and intended for distribution by 
the Central Bureau were delivered to us on Sept. 22. 
The weight of the shipment was in excess of 1000 
pounds. 

k ok we 

Mr. Frank C. Blied, elected President at San Antonio, 
has served as Vice President since the Pittsburgh con- 
vention of 1933. He has a record of steadfast loyalty 
to the-C. V., rarely failing to attend a national conven- 
tion. Previous to his election at Pittsburgh he had held 
the presidency in the Wisconsin Branch for a decade. 


* ok 54 


In addition to the invitation extended the C. V. and 
N. C. W. U. to meet at Hartford, Conn., our organiza- 
tions were asked to convene at San Francisco in 1939, 
while New York City desires the gathering in 1940. 
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Resolutions 
Adopted by 
The Catholic Central Verein of America 


In 81st General Convention Assembled at 
San Antonio, Texas (Sept. 12-16, 1936). 


Loyalty to the Church 


The Catholic Central Verein of America, at its eighty- 
first annual convention, again professes its unfaltering 
loyalty and filial devotion to the Holy Father, Pope 
Pius XI. ; 

In our days of false ideas and unsound compromise, 
it is necessary to emphasize that unconditional Cathol- 
icity which finds expression in the ancient saying: 
sentire cum ecclesia—to be as one with the Church by 
adhering to the letter of her teachings and precepts 
and as living members of the mystical body of Christ, 
participating in the trials and joys of our Holy Mother, 
the Church. 

Persecution of the Church 


The Catholic Central Verein is grieved by the un- 
stable and perilous conditions throughout the world 
which endanger the wellbeing of mankind and render 
extremely difficult the mission of the Church to teach 
the nations and lead men to their salvation. 

We particularly deplore the persecution of the Church 
in a number of countries, which evidently has its source 
in pagan doctrines and diabolical hatred of God. The 
recent terrible events in Spain are but a phase of the 
campaign that has swept through the world since Com- 
munism attained to unrestricted power in Russia. 

The Central Verein extends to the Catholics in Spain, 
suffering such indescribable atrocities at the hands of 
terrosists, its sincere sympathies. At the same time we 
express our horror of the innumerable hideous crimes 
committed under the pretense of defending democracy. 
We admonish our members to heed the repeated seri- 
ous appeals of the Holy Father that, all Christians 
should pray for the restoration of peace and the libera- 
tion of the world from the scourge of Communism. 

The Central Verein, furthermore, deplores the con- 
tinued persecution of the Church in Mexico, and while 
assuring our Catholic brethren beyond the Rio Grande 
of the sympathy and the prayers of its members, we 
wish to express the hope that the oppressive laws now in 
force in that Republic may be abolished and that free- 
oe will lead the nation to a brighter and happier fu- 
ure. 

Wellknown events of the past year have justified the 
stand adopted by the convention at La Crosse regard- 
ing the attitude of the totalitarian German State to- 
wards the Church. ‘ 

The recent Pastoral Letter of the German bishops’ 
conference at Fulda, however, stressing the necessity 
of permitting the Church in Germany to carry on her 
beneficent mission if Europe is to be saved from the 
curse of Communism, seems to indicate the possibility 
that peace may be restored. We hope and pray that 
the German government will succeed in curbing the in- 
fluence of extremists and find the way to a reconcili- 
ation with the Church,—not only for the sake of justice 
but also in the interest of Germany’s honor and repu- 
tation. 

Refugees 


The Central Verein extends its sympathies to those 
of our German co-religionists who through no fault of 
their own are now refugees in our country. Reports 
from a number of cities suggest the necessity to ease 
the economic condition of many of these refugees. 

The president of the Central Verein is therefore in- 
structed hereby to appoint a committee which shall in- 
vestigate the situation and report the findings to him 
as soon as possible. The president shall, provided the 
findings of the committee in his judgment warrant 
such action, forward the report to the N. C. W. C. to- 


gether with suggestions regarding the aid to be extend- 
ed such refugees. 
Social Justice 


In complete accord with a number of declarations of 
former annual conventions, the Catholic Central Verein 
of America again proclaims its adherence to the pro- 
gram, the very essence of which is expressed in the title 
chosen for our official organ, Social Justice, twenty- 
seven years ago. 

It seems necessary at this time, because of the al- 
most indiscriminate use made of the term, to state as 
concisely as possible the meaning of social justice. 
Briefly stated it is that form of justice which concerns 
not an individual, a certain neighbor, for instance, but 
the welfare of all of the members of a community col- 
lectively, i. e. the common weal. , 

Having social justice as one of its chief goals, the 
Catholic Central Verein of America over a number of 
decades—even at a time when leading Catholics of the 
country denied the existence of the Social Question in 
America—lent its support to every equitable and just 
demand of social and economic reform. 

At the same time, however, it carefully avoided the 
error of expecting the State and political parties to be 
primary factors in providing the remedies for existing 
evils and in the reconstruction of society. 

Guided by Pope Leo’s encyclical on the Condition of 
Labor, which has been reiterated and complemented by 
Pope Pius XI, the Central Verein has emphasized the 
importance of religious and moral forces, organized 
self-help, as well as of the duties of the State regard- 
ing all efforts to improve and stabilize social condi- 
tions. , 

False ideas regarding the relative importance of the 
functions of Church and State and individual and cor- 
porative efforts can not but result in dire consequences 
for endeavors intended to re-establish a well-ordered 
society. This fear is all the more warranted in the face 
of those doctrines, the acceptance of which must in- 
evitably lead to the Totalitarian State. At the present 
time society all too readily entrusts to the State es- 
sential functions and responsibilities, while the mod- 
ern State, on its part, with increasing consistency ex- 
tends its powers into realms not its own, while it is on 
its part frequently a tool in the hands of political par- 
ties and selfish interests. Hence the State uses its pow- 
ers without due regard for, and even to the detriment 
of the common good. 

An organic society and a State conscious of its obli- 
gations is the great vision of the Papal encyclical 
Quadragesimo anno. It is the purpose of the Holy 
Father’s program to adjust the rights and duties of in- 
dividuals and Estates, or vocational groups, united as 
citizens by a community of interests whose ultimate ob- 
jective is the attainment of harmonious co-operation of 
all members of society for the promotion of the com- 
mon weal. 

To labor for the attainment of this goal, not as a 
matter of choice but as an obligation, is the most im- 
portant task of the exponents of social justice in our 
country today. 

The restoration of the social, political, and economic 
order, assuming society to have accepted sound social 
principles and to be imbued with a new realization of 
its obligations and responsibilities, will be reached only 
by consistent efforts and as the result of a gradual de- 
velopment. But it would be folly to plead that en- 
deavors aimed at the improvement of prevailing condi- 
tions should be postponed to a day when a change of 
mind and heart will hold out the promise of success. 
On the contrary, every honest and reasonable endeavor 
to eliminate or mitigate the serious evils affecting the 
present social structure must be encouraged, not only 
because of its immediate purpose but also as a means of 
contributing toward the development of a keen public 


conscience and as a preparatory step towards the re- 
construction of society. 


(To be concluded) 
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YOUTH MOVEMENT AND STUDY 
CLUBS 


Youth and the “Hunger For Real Faith” 


In a brilliant book of contemporary memoirs, 
“The Way of a T a i ‘ 
4 ransgressor” (which, however, 
the Bombay Examiner would not recommend 
for school libraries) the author, Mr. Negley 
Farson, describes a “World Y. M. C. A. Con- 
ference erroneously called ‘The Voice of 
Youth,’ ae at which he was present as a journa- 
list, at Helsingfors. 

To get a cross-section of the population of the world, 
some eighteen youths from different countries were 
placed in each class; and there they were asked sucn 
questions as: Do you believe in the omnipotence of 
God?—or why not? And at the end of the day a pro- 
fessor from the Calvary Theological College in America 
added up the score of each class on a blackboard. He 
wore tortoiseshell-rimmed spectacles, and was the pic- 
ture of collegiate efficiency as he analysed God this 
way—with a piece of chalk and a slide-rule. 

Class A. Belief in Omnipotence of God. 
Aye—15. No—4. 
‘Now, Gentlemen....’ 


A German delegate jumped up. He was a baron, ex- 
officer, horribly disfigured and maimed in the war. 


‘Stop!’ he shouted. Then he banged his one fist 
against the rail of the seat before him as he tried to 
control his voice. ‘This is hideous! You must not talk 
of God like this! This is blasphemy! The way to Christ 
is not through gymnasiums and shower-baths. No, no. 
No, I Tell You! You must read the Bible—the words 
of Christ Himself! Oh, God....! He sank his face 
in his hands and shook there before us, ashamed of the 
scene he had made. 


Several of us afterwards, cynical correpondents— 
drinking whiskey out of tea-cups in Prohibtion Finland 
—confessed that we had all had the same feelings as 
we watched that scene: we wanted to cry. And each 
one of us had the same desire: to walk over and put an 
arm around that lonely man. 


That Conference was not a success, thank God. 


Instead, it was the most profane exhibition I have 
ever seen. In the figure of that wounded German was 
a mad hunger for real faith.” 


An Institute for Social Study 
(Concluded) 

An interesting development occurred in the 
St. John’s course during the second and third 
semesters. The growing consciousness of the 
unchristian condition of society on the one 
hand, and of the true Christian principles on 
the other, brought the question to the fore more 
and more: What can be done to re-establish a 
Christian social and economic order? It was 
providential that the Co-operative Movement 
contacted the institute at this time, letters of 
inquiry having come simultaneously from New 
York and Minneapolis. As a consequence rep- 
resentatives of the Midland Co-operative of 
Minneapolis attended two week-end conferences 
and gave most generously of their time and 
their knowledge. They attended the lectures 
- and discussions and spent the intervening time 
in private sessions with the delegates. As a 


result an ardent appreciation of the Co-opera- 
tive Movement and of credit unions was de- 
veloped. Some delegates, later discovering that 
they had been members of cooperatives without 
really understanding their import, soon chang- 
ed from passive members to ardent sponsors. 
At another week-end Peter Maurin, of the New 
York Catholic Worker office, attended and gave 
much inspiration to the delegates; at another 
Christopher Hollis was present and discussed 
money problems. In this regard it is interest- 
ing to note that in the first semester the un- 
doubted enthusiasm of the members was not 
infrequently accompanied by signs of fatigue. 
In the third semester, when special visitors 
were present, discussions went on every minute 
of the day, and no signs of fatigue were evi- 
dent. 

One very profitable feature of the week-ends 
was the closed private session on Sundays from 
four to six in the afternoon. Here the delegates 
frankly exchanged criticisms about conditions 
in the Central Verein, in their local branches, 
and practiced giving short addresses. Many 
worthwhile suggestions were made, others 
were seen to be unfeasible. The general effect 
was a sobering of ‘critical’ enthusiasm. It was 
generally agreed that the frailties of human 
nature should no longer act as a damper on co- 
operation and loyalty even when the highest 
ideals are not being perfectly attained. In the 
opinion of the writer this was one of the most 
valuable lessons learned by those who are to 
play a part in fostering and promoting Chris- 
tian ideals under the auspices of the Central 
Verein. ; 

What the future has in store for the insti- 
tute no one can tell. The two-semester (1936- 
37) program calls for a study of the practical 
application of principles previously assimilated, 
such as the co-operative movement, credit 
unions, mutual aid movements, community re- 
creation, and the like. The whole history and 
set-up of the Nova Scotia experiment will be 
studied in a particular way. With new life evi- 
dencing itself in the regional organizations of 
the Central Verein in central Minnesota, the 
institute at St. John’s will also establish closer 
contact with the different local societies. That 
this will tend towards the practical develop- 
ment of more Christian social conditions and 
movements in these communities, is a hoped-for 
purpose. 

As to the St. John’s course, the special course 
for delegates has now been divided into four 
semesters, two for theoretical study and two 
for practical projects. These courses will also 
be open to college students and seminarians, so 
that they may prove a lesson in co-operation be- 
tween college students, delegates from outside 
and prospective clergy. This arrangement 1s 
a result of the great interest previously shown 
in the week-end conferences by seminarians, 
students and faculty members of St. John’s, 
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who at times attended lectures and discussions 
in numbers of one to two hundred. 

There are many more things one might say 
about the work of the institute and its future 
prospectus. Until recently the work has been 
experimental; it has grown and developed un- 
der the impetus of circumstances and of the 
pratical experience gained in its conduct. There 
is no reason to believe that interest and partici- 
pation in it should wane, as long as there is an 
increased consciousness of the unchristian char- 
acter of our civilization coupled with a growing 
Christian idealism among the young clergy 
and laity. The possibility, of course, is always 
present that human frailties and imperfections 
may bring the institute to a premature end; 
nor is the possibility absent that the institute 
may develop and become a notable achievement 
in the history of the Central Verein. But it is 
most probable that the work will continue in a 
quiet and most unostentatious way and do its 
own modest part in helping to promulgate the 
aims set forth so clearly in the various great 
papal encyclicals of our generation. 


VIRGIL MICHEL, O.S.B. 


Bo * ok 


A week’s course of training in Catholic Ac- 
tion was begun late in August at Castelgon- 
dolfo, where the Pope’s summer residence is lo- 
cated, for the benefit of the young men of all, 
races studying in the Propaganda College. 

Instructions were given on the forms of re- 
ligious and social activity specially approved by 
the Holy Father and certain students, chosen 
from among the principal nations, presented re- 
ports on Catholic Action as carried on in their 
own countries. 

His Eminence Cardinal Fumasoni Biondi, 
Cardinal Prefect of Propaganda, together with 
Msgr. Costantini, Secretary to the Congrega- 
tion, took part in the proceedings, begun with 
an address given by the Rector, Msgr. Parente. 


* Ok & 


In a letter from Rome to the Tribune, the 
Catholic weekly of Melbourne, Australia, “John 
Mill Hill,” evidently one of the Mill Hill Fath- 
ers, speaks of the Catholic Youth of France in 
connection with a certain event at Paris: 


“One morning last week (early in June) around nine 
members of the Sacred College of Cardinals, 25 Arch- 
bishops and Bishops, and representatives of 22 nations 
of Europe, America, and Asia stood on a spacious plat- 
form in a park outside Paris with over 30,000 young 
Catholic men around them. Cardinal Dougherty, Arch- 
bishop of Philadelphia; Cardinal Hlond, Primate of 
Poland, a son of Don Bosco’s Salesians; Cardinal Van 
Roey, Primate of Belgium; and five other Princes of the 
Church were there. It was the occasion of the celebra- 
tion of the jubilee of the Association of the Catholic 
Youths of France. At an altar erected there the Pri- 
mate of Belgium celebrated Mass, and Cardinal Lienart, 
a French Archbishop, after the Gospel addressed the 
young men, who had planted hundreds of many-colored 
banners around the altar. His Eminence saluted the 
30,000 young men in the name of the Hierarchy, and 
Cardinal Verdier, Archbishop of Paris, rose and re- 
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minded the youths what influence they can use 1n am- 
bients always more paganizing. ‘Be brave, chaste, 
cheerful, and conquerors, and you shall gain your pur- 
poses,’ he said. ‘You have the priceless privilege of 
the Christian Doctrine. Now co-operate in the work of 
the Redemption, for God, for the Church, for our Fath- 
erland.’ f 

“Tuncheon was then served to that mighty gathering, 
and all were a cheery, happy crowd.” 


* ok ok 


Ten thousand young Catholic workers of Hol- 
land met at Nimwegen, Holland, about the 
middle of August for the first national congress 
of the Confederation of Young Catholic Work- 
ers. 


The Catholic working men’s organization for youth 
in Holland, Belgium and France are of considerable 
strength in numbers and influence, and provide a much- 
needed element of Catholic spiritual and social friend- 
ship, besides publicising the Papal program of cre- 
ating a Christian State. 


* 


Buffalo reports that the Encyclical “Quad- 
ragesimo anno” is to form the subject of study 
and discussion for the fall and winter of the 
more than 100 study clubs, with a membership 
exceeding 1000, established in that city. They 
operate under the general direction of Miss 
Charlotte M. Meagher, Diocesan Director of 
Study Clubs, under the National Council of 
Catholic Women. 


CO-OPERATION AND CREDIT UNIONS 


There has been frequent reference in these 
columns to the co-operative endeavors organ- 
ized in India by Catholic missionaries. One such 
organization, the Chota-Nagpur Catholic Co- 
operative Credit Society, recently concluded its 
Silver jubilee year. The annual report, cover- 
ing these twelve months, discusses some inter- 
esting problems, among others the question of 
opening the society to non-Christians and non- 
Catholics. The Director opposes the idea: 

“A co-operative society, more than any other organi- 
zation, must consist of members who are prepared to 
co-operate with one mind and one will, and in Chota- 
Nagpur this unity of mind and will is found only among 
the Christians, because they alone possess some kind of 
organization; the pagan aboriginals refuse to co-oper- 
ate with the Christians even in purely secular matters. 
This applies also but in a lesser degree to the relations 
between Christians of different denominations. Experi- 
ence has shown that the different Christian societies 
worked successfully only as long as they limited their 
membership to people of their own denomination.” 

Many aboriginals are forced to sell their 
lands, and to save them from falling into other 
hands, the Society proposes “to secure these 
holdings by its own funds and in its own name 
so as to keep its members on their holding. 
Without lands, the aboriginals are doomed to 
extinction. The lands which the Society will 
acquire will be cultivated by the original own- 
ers at half produce until such time as they 
will be able to repay the capital spent by the 
Society; at this stage the original owners will 
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pay the rents to the Society, which will pay it 
to the Landlord; of course there will be no more 
profit for the Society once the land will have 
been settled on rent with the original owners, 
but it will have at least the consolation of hav- 
ing saved the lands to the aboriginals and this 
for ever; for suppose even that the owners die 
intestate, the lands will still remain the prop- 
erty of the Society, in whose name the yearly 
rent is paid, and which may re-settle it again 
with other aboriginals.”’ 

The Society is before all an agricultural as- 
sociation, and it has had excellent results in this 
respect. “The new policy of agricultural de- 
velopment, which has been whole-heartedly 
espoused by many members threatens to fill the 
country with surplus stocks of vegetables, to- 
bacco, sugarcane and groundnuts. It is true 
that these members have thus realized the first 
aim of the agricultural development which con- 
sists of providing all families with at least one 
full meal per day; for in several parts of Chota- 
Nagpur a great number of families live on 
starving rations from April till August. Hav- 
ing then surplus stock the members will cer- 
tainly not die from hunger. But the second aim 
of the policy of the agricultural development is 
the disposal of surplus stock in exchange for 
hard cash, required for the payment of rents 
and other necessaries of life. An outlet to the 
surplus stock will have to be provided by estab- 
lishing one or several Sale Societies. Whether 
this can best be realized by the present Society, 
or by a distinct co-operative society, or by a so- 
ciety independent from the Co-operative De- 
partment is a matter of detail, but the import- 
ant fact remains that such a concern will have 
to be launched within the present year.” 

As usual, the Society devoted a considerable 
sum to fostering education: Rs. 154 per month 
towards the pay of masters in 9 village schools, 
Rs. 3,515 in grants to poor students, Rs. 1,079 
in grants or loans to university students, and 
Rs. 200 in grants to high school students. 

We do hope Parish Credit Unions in our coun- 
try, once they shall have gathered strength, will 
emulate the example of co-operatives in other 
countries, thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
mutual help. 

* oK 

While many members of the C. V. are still, as 
far as the C. U. is concerned, in the category 
of pupils in need of instruction regarding the 
purposes co-operatives of this nature serve, it 
may not be amiss to extract from the M essen- 
ger of St. Francis de Sales Parish, of St. Louis, 
a statement regarding types of loans granted 
py the C. U. operating in that congregation. 
An article on the Union, printed in a recent is- 
sue, says: é 

“To give an idea of some of the loans that have been 


granted during the past several years to people unable 
to obtain credit, except perhaps from loan sharks ex- 
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acting from 30 to 40 percent interest, we list a few 
cases of this nature: 

“a. Loan for $50.00, to enable the borrower to purchase 
clothes and defray household expenses—b. Loan for 
$50.00, to put the member in a position to meet a press- 
ing bill and to make necessary truck repairs.—c. To 
provide a cash deposit of $100 to an individual of whom 
it was demanded to assure a position—d. Loan for 
$400.00, to render it possible for a member to make 
repairs and improvements on a home.—e. Loan for 
$300.00, needed to meet a pressing loan and to pay 
household expenses.—f. Loan for $270.00, to enable a 
member to meet demands of three loan companies ex- 
acting exorbitant rates of interest.” 


There can be no question that in each in- 
stance the loan was a real benefaction to the 
recipient. In the cases of the borrowers, who 
received money to pay off loan sharks, the par- 
ticular C. U. very probably—because that is 
their practice—settled in full with the usurers 
at a reduced figure, and gave the C. U. member 
the benefit of the reduction obtained. 


What is said in the following paragraphs 
by the Editor of the Canadian Co-operator of 
co-operation and co-operators in general, holds 
true specifically also of Credit Unions and the 
spirit we must demand of those who join and 
operate them: 

“We are so saturated with materialistic philosophy on 
this continent that many co-operators do not realize 
that Co-operation ‘is a theory of life,’ and that in its 
economic aspects it is ‘a system of business which 
claims to be founded upon that principle.’ 

“If we cannot cultivate in the masses a co-operative 
attitude of mind, if we cannot get them to acquire true 
co-operative education and understanding, we cannot 
successfully apply co-operative principles to their wel- 
fare. We cannot have an enduring and growing Co- 
operative Movement without co-operators.” 


Just as monastic institutions have not infre- 
quently degenerated, because the inmates 
lacked the spirit and discipline essential to the 
members of a religious community, thus too the 
Credit Union Movement must degenerate in 
time, unless the principles and the spirit of 
Christian solidarity, indispensable to organized 
self-help and mutual-help, are assiduously cul- 


tivated and realized. 
* * ok 


Indirectly, a news item spread by the Asso- 
ciated Press out of New York, points to a need 
the Credit Union is intended to relieve, while 
suggesting, at the same time, observance of a 
sound C. U. principle. 


Somewhat over a year ago, the National City Bank 
of New York entered upon the small loan business, until 
then in the hands of loan sharks and Credit Unions. 
Early in May the management announced they would 
reduce the interest on personal loans to 4 percent per 
annum. Mr. James H. Perkins, Chairman of the Board 
of the bank, declared the cut from the former rate of 
6 percent was due to “the increase in the volume of the 
business which has tended to decrease the cost of 
handling an individual transaction.” 

Clerks and salesmen are said to account for more 
than one-third of all loans of this type. The rate of 
interest they are now offered was, a few years ago, 
granted only the best and financially strongest patrons 
of the bank. 
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Two facts, worthy of the attention of Credit 
Unionists and others, appear in this statement: 
small loans are needed by a large number of 
people worthy of confidence; and more atten- 
tion should be given to the aim, frequently 
referred to in these columns: to lower the in- 
terest rate for the benefit of borrowers when- 
ever possible. 


With the C. V. Branches 
Convention Calendar 


The last State Branch convention of the year 
is to be that of the Cath. Union of Arkansas, 
called for October 4-5 at Fort Smith. 


New York Branch Convention on Ideal Plane 


It is characteristic of a change for the better 
that has taken place in C. V. circles that the 
annual convention of the New York Branch is 
reported on in the Echo of Buffalo in a manner 
depicting not the chronological sequence of 
events but relating the story of the gathering 
according to the importance of the discussions 
and resolutions. There is no comment on the 
impressiveness of the church service or the en- 
tertainment provided the delegates; rather, the 
keynote of the report is “New Social Order De- 
clared Imperative by Central Verein,” while a 
second title states: ‘Increased Interest in So- 
cial and Economic Problems Manifested” at the 
convention conducted September 5-7 at Albany. 


This contention is substantiated by the declaration: 
“The increased interest in social and economic problems 
was reflected in the large attendance at the convention. 
Priests, laymen and women from various parts of the 
state took part in the discussions and deliberations, in- 
dicating that the sound program of social reconstruc- 
tion inaugurated by the Central Verein shortly after 
the publication of the Encyclical ‘Rerum novarum’ is 
becoming more generally appreciated and better under- 
stood.” Substantiated further by the circumstance that 
the officers had selected as motto for the gathering the 
question: “The Two Great Labor Encyclicals—Do We 
Know and Understand Them?” Still further it is wor- 
thy of note that the report quotes two resolutions of 
a social nature, ratified by the gathering, in advance 
of the relation of actual proceedings. 

These and other resolutions concern themselves with 
The Social Question; Capital and Labor; Married Wom- 
en in Industry; The Holy Father; Catholic Action; the 
Catholic Press; Immodest and Indecent Dress; Pagan- 
ism versus Christianity; Marriage and Divorce; Edu- 
cation; The Child Labor Amendment, and the Youth 
Movement. A further resolution protests against the 
curtailment of the time allotted and the unfair assign- 
ment of undesirable wave-lengths to radio stations 
maintained by educational, religious, agricultural, labor 
and similar non-profit-making associations seeking to 
advance the religious, cultural and scientific knowledge 
of the audience. 

Sincere appreciation of the endeavors of the Central 
Verein was expressed by His Excellency the Most Rev. 
Edmund F, Gibbons, Bishop of Albany, the Rev. A. M. 
Thibbits, S.J., of New York City, who delivered the 
sermon at the solemn high mass celebrated on the 6th 
in presence of the Bishop, Mayor John Boyd Thacher, 
of Albany, and others. Some twenty priests attended 
the mass in, the sanctuary. 


The messages submitted by Mr. Charles Ts rote, 
Rochester, President of the C. V. of N. Y. State, and 
Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, N. Y. C., President of the Wom- 
en’s Union, offered numerous worthwhile suggestions. 
A valuable contribution to the sessions, and proof of the 
activity of the organization was the report of the Com- 
mittee on Legislation, prepared by Mr. Peter J. M. 
Clute, of Schenectady, General Secretary and Chairman 
of the Committee. Another was the presentation and 
explanation of the Resolutions, by Judge Donnelly, Mr. 
Joseph T. Otto, Rochester, the Rev. Fathers John M. 
Beierschmidt, N. Y. C., Jos. Asmuth, S.J., of the same 
city, H. B. Laudenbach, Buffalo, and Jos. D. Ostermann, 
New York. o 

An address by Mr. Donnelly on the Central Verein, 
another by Mr. Wm. E. Fitzsimmons, President of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Albany, and reports of City 
Federations were as many attractive events in a rich 
program. According to these reports the work of the 
Federation has progressed in all parts of the state, and 
a number of new societies have been enrolled. Letters 
commending the endeavors of the organization were re- 
ceived from several of the Bishops of N. Y. State. 

Considerable interest was aroused by the Mission and 
Charity Aid Exhibition of the Women’s Union, the fruit 
of months of tedious toil by devoted members. The 
men’s Branch were honored by the acceptance of the 
office of Spiritual Director by the Rev. Laudenbach, 
M.R., LL.D., Buffalo. Besides selecting Schenectady as 
next year’s convention city, they elected the following 
officers: President, Charles T. Trott; Vice Presidents, 
Theobald J. Dengler, N. Y. C., Richard P. Hemmerlein, 
Syracuse, Wm. G. Nolder, Buffalo, Bernard F. Jansen, 
Brooklyn, and Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr; Gen. Secy., Peter 
J. M. Clute, Schenectady; Assistant Gen. Secy., Alois J. 
Werdein, Buffalo; Treasurer, John P. Weber, Utica; 
Marshal, Charles Stickler, Poughkeepsie; Historian, 
Joseph P. Bushwinger, Troy; Honorary Vice President, 
Justice Edward S. Kampf, Albany. 


New Jersey Branch Requests Reintroduction 
of German High School Curriculum 


Convening at Egg Harbor City from Septem- 
ber 5-7, the New Jersey Branch of the C. V. 
adopted a series of important resolutions. 
Among them one requesting the Bishop of 
Trenton, who is Superintendent of Schools of 
his diocese, to reintroduce the teaching of Ger- 
man in the grade schools, high schools and col- 
leges of his see. The fact that numerous dele- 
gates, men and women, attended the convention, 
underscores the emphasis attached to this and 
other declarations. 


Meeting jointly with the Hudson and Essex Counties 
Branches of the Natl. Cath. Women’s Union, the dele- 
gates likewise declared themselves regarding deporta- 
tion of undesirable immigrants, particularly those dis- 
seminating communistic ideas and principles; the neces- 
sity of religious and moral instruction; the need of or- 
ganizing Catholic youth; arbitration in labor disputes 
under governmental authority; Old Age Pensions and 
Unemployment Insurance; support of the Legion of De- 
cency and the establishment and promotion of indepen- 
dent parish dramatic associations. Other declarations 
deal with the sales tax and the proposed new income 
taxes, with the fostering of Parish Credit Unions and 
Be: a campaign of prayer for the securing of world 

ace. 

The organization was happy in being able to m i 
a community of which its Vice President Mr. ene 
Geller, is Mayor. Not only the Mayor, but the City 
Council as a whole welcomed the delegates. On the 6th 
the Rev. Leonard Naab celebrated the solemn high 
mass, at which the Rev. Peter Kappel, C.SS.R., deliv- 
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ered the sermon in German. Addresses by the Rev. H. 

J. Behr, of Elizabeth, and the Rt. Rev. Msgr. M. Spil- 

lane, representative of His Excellency Bishop Kiley, of 

Trenton, elicited the wholehearted interest of the audi- 

ence. Msgr. Spillane’s address was directed chiefly 

NN and communistic propaganda in 
@ Wisse 


The Message presented by President Gerard A. Poll 
offered directives for the work of the organization dur- 
ing the coming year. Reports from the local federa- 
tions In various sections proved the organization to be 
active in a number of localities. Moreover, the delegates 
were inspired by the facts and figures regarding their 
activities submitted by the heads of the Branches of the 
Cath. Women’s Union in Hudson and Essex Counties. 
Once the affairs of the convention had been transacted, 
the delegates amused themselves at a picnic arranged 
on the grounds of St. Nicholas parish. 


The officers for the ensuing year are: Gerard A. Poll, 
Woodcliff, President; Henry Geller, Egg Harbor, 
Charles Kabis, Newark, and Joseph Engelhardt, Vice 
Presidents; Andrew Heinzmann, Union City, Corr. 
Secy.; Charles F. Steets, Union City, Fin. Secy.; Fred 
M. Herzig, Hillside, Treasurer; Michael Fuller, Jersey 
City, Marshal. 


Convention of Texas Branch Drafts 
Pertinent Resolutions 


Though obliged to curtail this year the usual 
duration of the annual convention out of con- 
sideration for the gathering of the C. C. V. of 
A. and the N. C. W. U., the State League of 
Texas nevertheless found it possible not only 
to transact the ordinary routine of the annual 
meeting but also to discuss and adopt several 
timely resolutions. Among them one dealing 
with the proposed Child Labor Amendment, 
ratification of which is again being urged in 
that state; another treating of the proposed re- 
moval of the walls surrounding the Alamo, a 
procedure the League opposes. A brief state- 
ment on the Child Labor Amendment was con- 
veyed to the Governor by President John P. 
Pfeiffer. 


The officers, elected or re-elected, are: Gus Strauss, 
Hallettsville, President; Anton Boerger, Tours, Vice 
President; Hermann Jaeckle, San Antonio, Secretary; 
Franz Schmidt, High Hill, Treasurer. John P. Pfeiffer, 
retiring President, was elected Honorary President for 
life, while an Honorary Vice Presidency was conferred 
upon Bro. Gerald Schnepp, S.M., St. Mary’s University, 
in recognition of the clever and effective advance pub- 
licity secured for the convention of the C. V. and N. C. 
W. U., due to his efforts. 


Indiana State League’s Gathering in Jasper 


The annual convention of St. Joseph State 
League of Indiana and of the Cath. Women’s 
League, conducted at Jasper September 20-22, 
was remarkable for conscientious application 
of the delegates to the work in hand, for an at- 
tendance equal, if not superior to, that regis- 
tered during any convention of the past few 
years, for a mass meeting many a larger com- 
- munity might well be proud of, and for a sane 
optimism for which warrant is not. wanting. 
The wonderful setting—St. Joseph’s massive 
church, impressive school buildings and attrac- 


tive grounds—and the gracious hospitality of 
the Benedictine Fathers, particularly of the 
Rev. pastor, Fr. Basil Haeusler, contributed 
not a little to the success of the meetings. 

Details of the sessions must wait for publication in a 
later issue. For the present mention must be restrict- 
ed to the cooperation in the program particularly of 
the Abbot of St. Meinrad, the Rt. Rev. Virgil Esser; of 
the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Raymond Noll, Vicar General of the 
diocese of Indianapolis, and of Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, 
New York, President, the Natl. Cath. Women’s Union. 
Solidarity with the C. V. was evident on all occasions 
and promotion of its endeavors was urged repeatedly. 
A plan for a Catholic Youth Day was approved by both 
groups; resolutions reflecting serious thought were 
adopted, and above all, the problems of the State 
League thoroughly discussed.—Next year’s convention 
was invited to Evansville. 


In Need of Books 


The Provincial House, Mission Society of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary, at Baguio, P. L., is 
known to the Scheutveld Fathers of the Moun- 
tain Province as “Home Sweet Home.” It is 
here they make their retreats or sojourn when 
recuperating from illness, ete. An institution 
of this kind should, of course, be provided with 
a substantial library; but alas, it is difficult for 
the Superior to provide books, while other needs 
are so great. 


Unfortunately, we have not been able to 
grant anything like a substantial number of 
worthwhile volumes; but what the Bureau has 
sent is appreciated, Rev. A. J. Proost, in charge 
of the Provincial House, assures us: 

“This is to acknowledge receipt with heartiest thanks 
of the different packages of books you have sent us for 
our library here. All of the books you have forwarded 
have been very welcome. Since I wrote you several 
months ago, I believe, we have never been without some 
Fathers here taking a much needed rest or making their 
annual retreat, and all have shown their great appreci- 
ation for the volumes you sent and are wishing for 
more.” 

May we appeal especially to the members of 
the clergy to supply us with books suitable for 
a library, such as the one referred to. Volumes 
in English, German, French and Dutch are 
equally welcome. 

* * * 


The third consignment of books of a spiritual 
nature forwarded to St. Teresa Training Col- 
lege, for Natives, at Kisubi Mission, Uganda 
Territory, caused the Principal, Rev. Bro. Ber- 
nardine, to declare: 


“Let me tell you that my missionaries and myself 
are deeply moved by the liberality of the Central Bu- 
yeau..... You are indeed aiding Catholic Action in 
Central Africa, since all of the books received so far 
from you are used for the betterment of the black races, 
the elite among them.” 


Really, this expression of gratitude belongs 
to a few of our friends, who annually grant us 
a substantial sum for the Missions, with the 
permission to distribute and apply the money 
at our discretion. 
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Miscellany 


The Albany Convention of the N. Y. Branch 
of the C. V. remembered the late Charles Korz, 
onetime President of the C. C. V. of A., and ac- 
tive alike in the New York and New Jersey 
Branches, by allotting the funds necessary to 
complete the memorial enrolment of Mr. Korz 
in our organization. 


That the memory of the late Mr. Korz should be hon- 
ored thus is the more fitting because he was particu- 
larly interested in the Endwoment Fund, collections for 
which were begun in 1921, after he had assumed the 
presidency. 


Though organized but a comparatively short 
time ago, the young women’s section of the Dis- 
trict League for St. Louis City and County of 
the Cath. Women’s Union of Missouri have in- 
terested themselves actively and effectively in 
charitable endeavors. The latest evidence of 
the good will and enterprise of this group is a 
gift of $85 tendered the Central Bureau 
through the courtesy of the Spiritual Director, 
the Rev. Victor Suren. 

The greater part of the gift, $75, was intended for 
St. Elizabeth Settlement Reserve account for building 
purposes, and $10 to the C. B. Endowment Fund. Thus 


none of the money will be used to defray current ex- 
penses; all of it will serve a more permanent purpose. 


Welcoming the C. C. V. of A. and the N. C. 
W. U. to San Antonio for the recent convention, 
the Southern Messenger, of that city, official or- 
gan in Texas of a number of Catholic organi- 
zations, declared in an extended and cordial 
editorial: 


“Hor almost a century the Central Verein has func- 
tioned as a virile defender of Catholic principles and 
as an indefatigable guardian of Catholic interests, par- 
ticularly those pertaining to the parochial schools. In 
that work it has been loyally supported, since its foun- 
dation, 20 years ago, by the National Catholic Women’s 
Union. Both have consistently, intelligently and fear- 
lessly maintained what is now in effect a joint pro- 
gram, seeking to educate the members, and through 
them, the public, in civic virtues and duties, by foster- 
ing true Catholic social philosophy and applying its 
principles to religious, social and economic problems in 
the spirit of the papal Encyclicals .. .” 


The following Free Leaflets, from the press 
on the eve of our National Convention, are in- 
tended to stimulate thought and increase the 
knowledge of worth-while subjects. They are 
even now available for distribution and sample 
copies of these Free Leaflets will be addressed 
to the secretaries of the societies affiliated with 
the C. V. and N. C. W. U. in the near future: 

“Loyalty to Religion and the State,” the text of the 
address delivered by His Excellency the Most Rev. Am- 
leto Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate in the U. 
S., at the La Crosse convention of the C. V.; “The Pre- 
eminent Teaching Mission of the Church,” a section 
from the papal Encyclical on The Christian Education 


of Youth, and “Die Familie—die Kolonie der Unsterb- 
lichen im Lande der Sterblichen.” 


When ordering leaflets, Secretaries, or other officers, 


should always definitely state the number of copies 
needed. 


Our admiration for the late Rev. John Fugel 
is shared by the editor of the Register, accord- 
ing to the following editorial remarks, con- 
tained in the edition of the Denver publication, 
dated August 16th: 


“Father John Fugel, pastor for 40 years of the Visi- 
tation church, Vienna, Mo., who died a few days ago, 
gained unique influence in his community by conducting 
a typical country newspaper, known as T’he Home Ad- 
viser, since 1903. Not long before his death, he was in 
communication with us to learn whether there was a 
way by which his pubiication could make use of The 
Register, news and editorial service. The Home Adviser, 
like most country journals, was conducted without the 
journalistic technique that marks larger papers, but he 
who underestimates the power of the rural press does 
not know American life. Father Fugel, busy with his 
church, school and newspaper—the plants of all of 
which were built with a concrete block mixer he bought 
years ago—found usefulness and contentment in his 
country parish.” 


The officers of the N. Y. State Branch, and 
the members in Albany in particular, have to 
their credit a remarkable achievement. First 
of all they succeeded in arousing serious and 
vital interest in the C. V. and the convention on 
the part of Catholics; then, through the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, on the part of the citizens at 
large; moreover, the convention and its prepa- 
rations netted the Branch a gain in members 
in that community. Still further, the Chairman 
of the Committee on Arrangements, residing in 
New York City, writes regarding a very par- 
ticular feature of the gathering: 

“The Most Rev. Edmund Gibbons, Bishop of Albany, 
mentioned to me the fact that the Albany convention 
had received more publicity and more generous notice in 
the secular press than numerous other gatherings that 
had been held in his diocese. He pointed out in particu- 
lar that the several papers had carried numerous items 


which contained articles expressing the Catholic view- 
point, all of which had his full approval.” 


Approximately 200 men and women from At- 
kins, Morrilton, St. Elizabeth’s Settlement, 
Perry, St. Vincents, Conway, Paris, Little Rock 
and North Little Rock attended the meeting of 
the District League of Central Arkansas con- 
ducted at Atkins August 30. 


The Rt. Rev. Msgr. A. L. Fletcher, Vicar General of 
the diocese of Little Rock, spoke on development of the 
organization and the need for study clubs; Mr. George 
Kordsmeier, Past State President of the C. K. of A., on 
the obligation of Catholics to concern themselves with 
local government; Rev. A. Lachowsky, C.S.Sp., Conway, 
on education and the press as means to combat Com- 
munism. Other addresses were delivered by Rev. Jos. 
J. Feldkamp, Atkins, Rev. Francis Schwab, C.S.Sp.; 
Morrilton, Rev. Lawrence Hoyt, O.S.B., Spiritual Di- 
rector, Mr. T. J. Arnold, President of the State Branch, 
V. Rev. Msgr. H. H. Wernke, and others. 


This meeting had been preceded a month 
earlier by that of the Northeastern District 
League, held at Hoxie. On this occasion also a 
number of instructive addresses were delivered. 
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_Full credit is accorded the C. V. in the “Auto- 
biography of a Campaigner for Christ,” for the 
invitation extended through its Bureau to Mr. 
David Goldstein almost twenty-five years ago 
to campaign under its auspices against Soci- 
alism. _ The now well-known and appreciated 
lay-activist states under the caption “Entering 
the National Field,” in the book now available 
for distribution: 

“During the year following, the work done under the 
patronage of Archbishop O’Connell (1911), a call came 
from the Central Bureau of the Central Verein, in St. 
Louis, Mo., to take up work nationally in defense of the 
Church against the socialist propaganda which was 
making headway among Catholic working men... This 
invitation was an answer to six years of prayer for the 
opportunity to use my propaganda talents for the cause 
that was dear to my heart. So, despite there being no 
guarantee of a livelihood, I left my work at the bench 
and assumed the honor of being the first Catholic lay- 
man to devote full time to defending the Church 
against the Socialist assault. The Central Bureau of 
the Central Verein arranged a schedule of twenty meet- 
ings in twenty cities. This was followed by a series 
of seventy additional addresses and quiz periods.” 

The balance of the chapter on this subject 
speaks of Mr. Goldstein’s experiences on this 
extended and successful trip, which members of 
the Bureau staff remember even today with 
pleasure because of the excellent results of the 
“Campaigner’s” efforts. 


Book Notes 
Ruland, Rev. Ludwig, D.D., Foundation of Morality. 
God; Man; Lower Creatures. Adapted in- 
to English by the Rev. T. A. Rattler, O. 
S.B.; Edited by the Rev. Newton Thompson, 
S.T.D.;. St.—Louis, B. Herder Book Co. 
Pr. $3.00. 

The present volume constitutes the second 
instalment of a comprehensive work on pastoral 
theology, the aim of which is to furnish a back- 
ground of general scientific knowledge that will 
help towards a better understanding of strictly 
theological questions, make possible a fuller ap- 
praisal of moral problems and contribute to- 
wards a more efficient discharge of the duties 
of the practical ministry. The value, in fact 
the indispensability, of such a work is apparent 
without any further argument. Of this Eng- 
lish version we can say that it is not a mere 
translation of the original but an adaptation 
which keeps in view the circumstances, needs 
and literary tastes of our own country. Also 
it should be added that the vernacular text 
reads easily and smoothly. 

The proper evaluation of moral questions 
presupposes considerable psychological infor- 
mation. Abstract ethical knowledge is totally 
inadequate. Human _ personality is an enig- 
matic thing and’he who lacks insight into the 
mysterious workings of the human mind is 
bound to blunder in his dealings with man and 
may do much harm. In the volume at hand the 
psychological prerequisites of moral activity 
are set forth in a non-technical fashion so that 


they can be readily grasped. The whole expo- 
sition of the subject is pervaded by real sym- 
pathy for human frailty and takes into account 
the many impediments and inhibitions with 
which man meets in his striving after the good. 
A great amount of practical wisdom gathered 
from experience is woven into the theoretical 
discussion. The realistic attitude of the author 
towards life may be gauged from the following 
remark concerning the danger of passing from 
a sheltered home into the arena of life. “A 
gradual introduction,” says the author, “to the 
severities of reality may, therefore, be better 
pedagogical wisdom than over-zealous guard- 
ing.” The reader will find ample information 
on all pertinent topics, such as the objective 
and subjective norm of morality, duty, prayer, 
sin, the theological virtues, religion and the 
commandments (better called the precepts) of 
the Church. The author ungrudgingly admits 
the value of modern scientific research and is 
free from any idolatrous admiration of the 
Middle Ages. He has the frankness to say: 
“The Middle Ages lost the empirical sciences 
almost completely. Mental constructions were 
interpreted into nature without much bother 
whether they fitted nature or not.”” The duties 
towards self are treated in a spirit of rare 
sanity and the views expressed with regard to 
the body are very sensible. Much, however, 
said about the care of health is rather elemen- 
tary. In dealing with man’s duties towards the 
lower creatures, the author shows himself in- 
spired with great humaneness. If he manifests 
any moral rigorism it is here. But perhaps this 
attitude is justified since we are inclined to be 
somewhat inconsiderate of our dumb animal 
friends. The apology for cats is intriguing and 
reminds one of Miss Agnes Repplier’s poetical 
defense of what she calls the Fireside Sphinx. 
Humor is desirable everywhere and not least in 
a scientific treatise. 

We are confident that the volume will both 


be enjoyed and prove useful. 
C. BRUEHL 


Received for Review 


Wynne, John J., S.J., Kateri Tekakwitha, die Lilie der 
Mohawks (1656-1680). Frei bearbeitet von 
Lili Weyand. Verlag Butzon & Bercker, 
Kevelaer (Rhid.) 1934; brosch., 63 p. 
Schafer, Mary C., M.A., Catholic Organization for Peace 
In Europe. A Report of the Europe Com- 
mittee of the Catholic Ass’n for Internat. 
Peace, Wash. .m ©. L935 pine Cr olmD: 
Price 10 cts. - _ : 
ck, Francis Borgia, O.F.M., Ph.D., Our Lady o 
ea erase. Transl. from the Spanish of Don 
Luis Becerra Tanco. The Paulist Press, N. 
We 1936 ps Cyeatep mL Oscts. 
Stephen, Latin America. World Affairs 
Books No. 15. World Peace Foundation, 
Boston, 1936. p.c.,65 p. 35 cts. 
Raemers, Rev. S. A., Ph.D., The Children’s Bible His- 
tory. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1936. 
Cloth, 224 p. 60 cts. 
(Continued on p. 223) 
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Central-Blatt and Social Justice 


Verdéffentlicht von der Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins. 


Das Komitee fur Katholische Aktion: 


Ehren-Vorsitzender: Most Rey. Aloysius J. Muench, 
Bischof von Fargo; Vorsitzender: Joseph Matt, K.S.G., 
St. Paul, Minn.; Schriftfiihrer: H. B. Dielmann, San An- 
tonio, Tex.; John Eibeck, Pittsburgh, Pa., Pris. des C. V.; 
Rey. A. Mayer, St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. Wm. J. Engelen, 
S.J., St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, 
Pa.; Nicholas Dietz, Brooklyn, N. Y.; F. Wm. Hecken- 
kamp, Quincy, Ill.; Philip H. Donnelly, Rochester, N. Y.; 
F. P. Kenkel, Leiter der C. St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Anfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen usw., bestimmt fiir 
die Central-Stelle oder das Central-Blatt, sind zu rich- 
ten an 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Karl von Vogelsang. 
Das Leben eines katholishen Sozialreformers. 


Il. 


Die Mitarbeit Vogelsangs an dem Pressbur- 
ger katholisch-konservativen Blatt war nur ein 
Uebergang. Bereits 1875 schlug man ihn dem 
Grafen Leo Thun als Schriftleiter fiir das 
Hauptblatt der konservativen Partei in Oester- 
reich vor, das in Wien erschien und den Namen 
“Vaterland” fiihrte. Vogelsang, der in der 
Zwischenzeit den verpachteten “Magdalenen- 
hof”’ verkaufen musste, richtete am 7. Februar 
1875 an Graf Thun ein Schreiben, das deutlich 
von seiner persOdnlichen Uneigenniitzigkeit 
zeigt. Es heisst darin u. a.: ,,In voller Wiirdi- 
gung des Bedenkens Eurer Excellenz, ob das 
Honorar, welches das ‘Vaterland’ mir eventuell 
fiir meine Leistungen zu gewahren imstande 
ware, fiir die Bediirfnisse meiner zahlreichen 
Familie ausreichen wiirde, gebe ich mir die 
Ehre zu bemerken, dass es mir absolut fern- 
liegt, irgend eine Beriicksichtigung dieser mei- 
ner privaten Verhaltnisse beanspruchen zu wol- 
len, dass ich vielmehr durchaus damit einver- 
standen bin, eine andere Gegenleistung nicht 
beanspruchen zu kénnen wie der friihere Leiter 
des Blattes.” Mit welchen sozialen For- 
derungen aber Vogelsang dafiir die Ueber- 
nahme der Schriftleitung dieses Blattes ver- 
band, das von Osterreichischen Hochadeligen 
gegriindet und unterhalten wurde, zeigt folgen- 
der Briefauszug an einen der Herren, die mit 
Vogelsang beziiglich der Uebernahme der 
Schriftleitung verhandelten. Es heisst hier: 
»Wenn die soziale Frage ernst und griindlich 
erortert werden soll, so muss sie durchaus tief 
gegriffen werden. Ich weiss aber nicht, ob meine 
originalen Gedankenresultate der Leitung des 
‘Vaterland’ genehm sind und méchte nicht auf 
die Gefahr, Anstoss zu erregen, diese Gedanken 
fiir das ‘Vaterland’ ausarbeiten. Diirfte ich Sie 


daher wohl bitten, folgende Grundidee, von der - 


aus sich alles von selbst lést, der ausschlagge- 
benden Stelle vorzulegen : 1. Eigentum ist Dieb- 
stahl, d. h. was wir heute Eigentum nennen, das 


der Privatwillkiir unterworfene, der Sozialord- 
nung entrissene Higentum ist Diebstahl, freilich 
nicht im kriminalistischen, sondern im sozialen 
Sinne. Der Diebstahl ist vollzogen, nicht durch 
den einzelnen Besitzer, sondern durch den Um- 
sturz der christlichen Sozialordnung. 2. Alles 
werbende Eigentum (darunter versteht Vogel- 
sang den Grundbesitz und das Grossgewerbe. 
Anm. d. V.) hat die Bestimmung der Gemein- 
samkeit in sich. Nicht in dem flachen Sinn der 
Kommunisten, sondern in dem Sinne, wie Z. B. 
die Agrarordnung des Mittelalters die Be- 
stimmung der Gemeinsamkeit des Higentums 
auffasste: gemeinsam, aber ideell und qualitativ 
geteilt. 3. Die Identitat des Sozialen und des 
Politischen, von der nur noch in der (K6nigs-) 
Krone ein Rest iibrig geblieben, der, weil eine 
Ausnahme bildend, auf die Dauer unhaltbar 
ist — muss wiedergewonnen werden, und zwar 
auf der Basis der neuen konkreten Verhalt- 
nisse. 4. Fiir kein Eigentum (an werbendem 
Besitz) geniigt der Privatrechtstitel, dieser 
dient nur der Ordnung. Es muss ein politischer, 
sozialer Rechtstitel dazukommen” (angefiihrt 
nach dem schon erwahnten Buch von Wiard 
Klopp). Die Eigentiimer des ‘Vaterlandes”’ 
wussten also, wen sie vor sich hatten, als sie Vo- 
gelsang noch im Jahre 1875 zum Schriftleiter 
bestellten. Freilich konnte es nicht ausbleiben, 
dass im Verlaufe der spateren Jahre ofters 
Meinungsverschiedenheiten zwischen Vogelsang 
und den Eigentiimern eintraten, die aber nie- 
mals so weit fiihrten, Vogelsang zum Ausschei- 
den aus der Schriftleitung des Blattes zu be- 
wegen. 

Die Jahre, die Vogelsang nunmehr in Wien 
verbrachte, zeigen ihn in standiger lebendiger 
Bertihrung mit den wichtigsten politischen 
und sozialen Kopfen der dosterreichischen 
Hauptstadt. Wie vielseitig dabei Vogelsangs 
zeitungsmasige Tatigkeit war, moge ein kurzes 
Verzeichnis von Aufsatzen beweisen, die er 
1875 im ‘Vaterland’ ver6éffentlichte: Nr. 181 
Zum Briinner Streik. Nr. 183 die Milliarde. Nr. 
187 Ungarische Wahlen. Nr. 189 K6épenicker 
Gefangnis. Nr. 190 Der Kulturkampf in 
Preussen. Nr. 192 Bismarck und die Hochfi- 
nanz. Nr. 194 Die Orientalische Frage. Nr. 
195 Der Briinner Streik. Die Quintessenz des 
Sozialismus. Nr. 200 Reklamepolitik. No. 202 
die ungarischen Wahlen. Nr. 206 Ueber Bos- 
nien und Foéderalismus. Nr. 209 Schulte. Nr. 
213 Das preussische Gemeinde-Kirchengutsge- 
setz. Nr. 214 Nochmals die ungarischen Wah- 
len. Nr. 215 Ueber Deutschlands Verhiltnis zu ° 
Oesterreich. Nr. 216 Deutscher und 6sterrei- 
chischer Foderalismus. Nr. 217 Die Unter- 
richtsfreiheit. Ueber die orientalische Frage. 
Ueber Bayern und Preussen: Ueber Ungarn 
und das biirokratische Regierungssystem. — 
be wir sehen, eine ziemlich vielseitige Tatig- 

elt. 

Der Kreis, in dem Vogelsang Aufnahme fand 
und der sich “Ressource” nannte, umfasste da- 
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mals folgende Persénlichkeiten: Fiirst Hugo 
Salm, Heinrich Hurter, Baron Meysenbug, 
Graf Leo Thun, Minister Habietenek, Dr. Si- 
mon Hagenauer. Noch wohler fiihlte er sich 
indessen in einer sozialpolitischen Runde, die 
wochentlich in einer Bierhalle zusammenkam, 
und an der ausser Vogelsang noch die anderen 
Schriftleiter des ‘Vaterlandes’, Kaspar Inthal, 
Baron Maundorff und Franz Taschner, sowie 
Hofrat Maxen, Professor Maassen, Pfarrer 
Deckert, die Abgeordneten Dr. Oelz, v. Zallin- 
ger und Baron Dipauli, der Dichter Adam Tra- 
bert, Polizeirat Stehling u. a. teilnahmen. In 
der Schriftleitung des ‘Vaterlandes’ hatte aber 
Vogelsang die beste Gelegenheit, mit Mannern 
aller Art zusammenzutreffen. Selbstverstind- 
lich verkehrten hier die meisten katholischen 
und konservativen Parlamentsabgeordneten, 
darunter die Grafen Franz und Julius Falken- 
hayn, Graf Friedrich Schénborn, Prinz Alois 
Liechtenstein (der ‘‘rote’ Prinz, wie man ihn 
seiner sozialen Einstellung wegen nannte) und 
Graf Revertera. In seinen spiteren Lebensjah- 
ren trat dann die Abendgesellschaft bei der 
“Goldenen Ente” in den Vordergrund. Hier 
verkehrten bekannte Manner wie Dr. Karl] Lue- 
ger, der spatere Biirgermeister von Wien, Gess- 
mann, Weiskirchner, Graf Blome, Aemilian 
Schopfer, der Dichterphilosoph Richard Kralik, 
Dr. Truxa, Zacher] u. a. m. 

Vogelsangs Tatigkeit erstreckte sich indessen 
auch in diesen Jahren nicht nur auf seine 
schriftstellerische Arbeit am Wiener ‘Vater- 
land.’ Allein seine geldlichen Verhdaltnisse 
zwangen ihn, sich nach anderen Erwerbsm6g- 
lichkeiten umzusehen. So tiebernahm er die 
Wiener Vertretung verschiedener reichsdeut- 
scher Blatter und einmal sogar die Haupt- 
schriftleitung der ‘Augsburger Postzeitung’, 
die er von Wien aus leitete. Das ureigenste 
Blatt Vogelsangs aber wurde die ‘Oesterrei- 
chische Monatsschrift fiir Gesellschaftswissen- 
schaft und christliche Sozialreform,’ an deren 
Griindung er 1879 nach langem Planen schritt. 
In dem Aufruf, den Vogelsang bei Erscheinen 
der Monatsschrift aussandte, heisst es u. a.: 
,,Der Zweck dieser Monatsschrift ist es, den 
Beweis anzutreten und mit Gottes Hilfe auch 
durchzufiihren, dass das Abweichen von den 
kirchlich festgestellten und in politischen und 
sozialen Institutionen verwirklichten gottlichen 
Gesetzen fiir unser soziales und wirtschaftli- 
ches Leben die Leiden der Gegenwart und die 
Drohungen der Zukunft heraufbeschworen hat. 
Die ‘Monatsschrift’ wird den Glauben verteidi- 
gen, dass das, was unter Approbation der kirch- 
lichen Autoritat die grossen katholischen Theo- 
logen und Philosophen als gottliche Gesetze ge- 
lehrt, was zahlreiche Konzile und Papste als 
kirchliche Sittenlehren ausgesprochen haben, 
niemals obsolet werden kann; dass vielmehr 
die darin grundleglichen Ideen fiir alle Zeiten 
und unter allen Umstinden giltig bleiben; dass 


es sich jetzt darum handelt, jene Ideen lebendig | 


zu erhalten und ihnen eine lebendige Anwen- 
dung auf die Verhdltnisse der Gegenwart zu 
geben. Der Bruch, der sich mit der christli- 
chen Vergangenheit auf dem Gebiete der sozia- 
len und wirtschaftlichen Theorien und in der 
Praxis volizogen hat, muss geheilt, die Ideen- 
kontinuitat mit jener Vergangenheit muss wie- 
dergewonnen werden. Gedringt von der Not 
der Zeit und von der Erkenntnis der in den 
Dingen selbst liegenden Gesetze, kommt auch 
die ausserkirchliche Wissenschaft diesem ka- 
tholischen Gedanken auf halbem Wege entge- 
gen; sie wird unsere Beweisfiihrung erleichtern 
und unterstiitzen. Die Tendenzen, denen die 
Monatsschrift dienen wird, griinden sich auf 
den unerschiitterlichen Glauben an die unfehl- 
bare Wahrheit der katholischen Kirche.” 

Was das ‘Vaterland’ als Tagblatt nicht brin- 
gen konnte, das nahmen nun in tiefschiirfender 
Weise die Seiten dieser Monatsschrift auf. 
Nachdem die Mitherausgeber und -eigentiimer 
schon nach zwei Jahren sich mit Vogelsang da- 
hin einigten, dass der Vertrag zwischen ihnen 
nicht mehr erneuert werden sollte, lag seit 1881 
die Last der Herausgabe allein auf seinen Schul- 
tern. Unter manchmal unmodglich scheinenden 
geldlichen Opfern hielt er die Zeitschrift bis 
1890, bis zu seinem Tode. Es gelang ihm auch, 
eine Reihe bedeutsamer Mitarbeiter zu gewin- 
nen. Selbstverstandlich arbeitete auch er selbst 
fleissig an dieser Zeitschrift mit. Ein Ueber- 
blick tiber das Verzeichnis der Jahrgange zeigt 
die Vielfaltigkeit der sozialen Angelegenheiten, 
die Vogelsang vertrat und vertreten liess. 

In diese Zeit fallt der Beginn einer prak- 
tischen Sozialarbeit. Es lag Vogelsang 
nicht, sich allein mit theoretischen Abhandlun- 
gen zu begniigen. So bald wie méglich sollte da- 
mit begonnen werden, die modglichen Reformen 
durchzufiihren. Seit 1883 begann Vogelsang 
mit Untersuchungen iiber die wirtschaftliche 
Lage der Arbeiterschaft in Oesterreich. Prinz 
Alois Liechtenstein stellte ihm die Geldmittel 
fiir diese Arbeit zur Verfiigung, der Reichs- 
tagsabgeordnete Ernst Schneider gab ihm 
selbst oder durch seine Vertrauensmanner die 
notigen Angaben. Die Ergebnisse der Unter- 
suchung erschienen in Fortsetzungen in der 
Monatsschrift und wurden dann auch als ei- 
gene Broschiire herausgebracht. Die erste Fol- 
ge dieser Enthiillungen war die “Arbeiterord- 
nung” von 1885, in der der 11stiindige Arbeits- 
tag festgelegt wurde. Die konservativen Abge- 
ordneten hatten im Parlament den 10stiindigen 
Arbeitstag verlangt, waren aber von den Libe- 
ralen iiberstimmt worden. Vogelsang selbst 
und seine engeren Anhanger traten fiir den 
Sstiindigen Arbeitstag ein. Auch mit der Er- 
lassung des Gewerbegesetzes stand Vogelsang 
in geistiger Beziehung: Graf Egbert Belcredi, 
der Referent des Gewerbeausschusses, witinsch- 
te ihm nach der Gesetzwerdung der Gewerbe- 
ordnung mit den Worten Gliick, er hatte das 
lebhafteste Interesse daran, wenn er sie sowie 
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die weitere Entwicklung unter dem Schutze des 
Mannes wiisste, der daran das grosste Ver- 
dienst hat, indem er den ersten Anstoss und die 
Richtung dazu gab.” 

Dr. E. GOERLICH, Wien. 


Aus Central-Verein und Cen- 


tral-Stel 


Das hervorstechende Merkmal der modernen Witrt- 
schaft liegt vielleicht weniger in der Konzentration des 
Reichtums als in der Haufung einer grossen wirtschaft- 
lichen Macht in den Handen einer kleinen Zahl von Per- 
sonen, die nicht Eigentiimer, sondern lediglich Verwah- 
rer der Kapitalien sind, die sie anzulegen und zu ver- 
walten haben. Der unbeschrankte Einfluss derer, die 
den Geldmarkt beherrschen und den Kredit verteilen, 
ist unbestreitbar einer der grossen Machtfaktoren der 
Gegenwart. Bei diesen Verhaltnissen ist die Banktatig- 
keit eine Art Ooffentlicher Dienst geworden. Es ist da- 
her durchaus natiirlich, dass eine Reihe von Landern 
bereits Massnahmen zur Ueberwachung der Finanzin- 
stitute ergriffen haben. 


Aus einer Botschaft des schweizerischen 
Bundesrates, vom 2. Februar 1934. 


Was unsere Vater lasen. 


Hie und da erhalt die C. St. Biicher aus dem 
18. und der ersten Halfte des 19. Jahrhunderts, 
die von deutschen Einwanderern vor 80 oder 
100 Jahren sogar mit nach Amerika gebracht 
worden waren. Es sind Erbauungsschriften, 
denen man es ansieht, dass sie von ihren Be- 
sitzern benutzt wurden. Wir sammeln derlei, 
indem diese Biicher ja ebenso viele Beweise der 
geistigen und religiosen Gesinnung jener alten 
Generationen der Einwanderer darstellen. 

Eine Stelle in der Schrift des P. Joh. Chry- 
sostomus Schulte, O.M.Cap., “P. Martin von 
Cochem, 1634-1712,” beweist zudem, dass der 
Biicherbesitz unserer Pioniere durchaus im 
Einklang stand mit den Traditionen der Vor- 
fahren. Es heisst da: 


»Die grosse Verbreitung einzelner Cochemscher 
Schriften darf nicht tiberraschen. Es wurde bereits da- 
mais auch unterm Volke mancherlei gelesen. Ausser 
Spottgedichten und politischen Flugschriften (Vel. 
Haller, Die deutsche Publizistik 6-10) waren zahlreiche 
popular-medizinische Schriften, vielfach aberglaubi- 
scher Art, sowie Wetterbiichlein und allerlei Historien- 
und Ratselbticher verbreitet (Vgl. dartiber Gorres, Die 
teutschen Volksbticher, Hinl.). Doch kaufte das Volk 
der Hauptsache nach nur Hrbauungslitera- 
tur. Hs liess sich seine religiésen Haus- 
buicher etwas kosten, aber derartige, vielleicht 
unter grossen materiellen Opfern und Entbehrungen 
angeschaffte Werke erhielten auch einen Ehren- 
platz im Hause und wurden von ganzen 
Generationen benutzt. In den noch vorhan- 
denen Exemplaren der Cochemschen Schriften, die ehe- 
dem dem praktischen Gebrauch in der Familie gedient 
haben, finden sich regelmassig starke Spuren 
haufigen Gebrauches. Die inneren Deck- 
seiten sind vielfach zur Anlage einer knappen Familien- 
chronik verwendet, die manchmal von den verschie- 
densten Handen fortgefiihrt ist und wohl drei bis fiinf 
Generationen umfasst.’’!) 


Alles das gilt auch von der eingewanderten 
1) Loe. cit., Freiburg i. Br. 1910, p. 192. 


Generation deutscher Katholiken und deren 
Biichern. Dafiir liefert die Hist. Bibliothek des 
C. V. die Beweise. Auch wir haben es besta- 
tigt gefunden, dass in den Biichern genannter 
Art sich oft familiengeschichtliche Eintragun- 
gen vorfinden. 


Auf den Grund der Dinge. 


Die moderne Sklaverei des Geldes wird fallen, 
sobald wir Menschen besser Gott und dem 
Nachsten dienen. Aber die Welt will einstwei- 
len diesen Weg noch nicht beschreiten, macht 
“orandos passus extra viam’ ... Die Neuzeit 
hat die iibernattirliche Bestimmung des Men- 
schen zerschlagen. Weil man die Religion nicht 
will, Gott und die Kirche auf die Seite stellen 
mochte, werden andere Vergottungen 
probiert. Der Liberalismus vergottet das Indivi- 
duum, der Sozilalismus-Kommunismus-Bolsche- 
wismus vergotten die Masse (Kollektivismus), 
der Faszismus-Nationalsozialismus den Staat, 
Nation und Rasse. Wir haben im Katholizis- 
mus eine Gesellschaftslehre, die Personlichkeit 
und Gemeinschaft miteinander versohnt, Je 
stirker die Autoritat ist, umsomehr Freiheit 
kann dem Untergebenen gewahrt werden; da- 
rum ist die kath. Kirche der wahre Hort der 
Autoritat und auch der Freiheit. 

Die grossen Zeitiibel miissen im Lichte ka- 
tholischer Weltanschauung als Gottesgerichte 
gewertet werden. Es ist ein heilpadagogischer 
Grundsatz Gottes, dass jeder an den Folgen sei- 
ner Stinden geheilt werden soll. 

Der Liberalismus mit seiner falschen Freiheit 
wird heute durch die Diktaturen gestraft. 

Der russische Bolschewismus muss der Vor- 
sehung dazu dienen, den durch 1000jahriges 
Schisma vereisten Boden fiir neue christliche 
Aussaat wieder aufzuackern. Die kommnunis- 
tischen Ausschreitungen sind eine furchtbare 
Mahnung, zu zeigen, was in aller Welt herum 
seelsorglich, kirchenpolitisch gefehlt worden 
ist. Die Damonie des Kommunismus kann nur 
durch den ‘“Kommunismus” der christlichen 
Nachstenliebe iiberwunden werden. 

HK. i. d. “Schweiz. Kirchen-Zeitung.”’ 


Man will ‘“‘individuell” bleiben. 


Die Auswirkungen des iiberspannten Indi- 
vidualismus in unserer Zeit bespricht P. Franz 
Markert, 8.V.D., im Septemberheft des “Fami- 
lienblatts und Missionsboten.” Als Beweis fiir 
seine Ansicht tiber diesen Gegenstand beruft er 
sich u. a. auf die Erfahrungen eines Priesters 
aus jitingster Zeit. 

In dessen Jugendjahren habe der Grundsatz 
gegolten, zuerst die Kirche, die Gemeinschaft. 
Heute denke man an alles andere, und zuletzt 
an die Pflichten der Gemeinde und der Gemein- 
schaft gegentiber. Eine weitere Folge des iiber- 
triebenen, in der Selbstsucht begriindeten Indi- 
vidualismus erblickt Pater Markert darin, dass 
die Vereine einer Pfarrei ,,sich keinem der 
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grossen Verbande, wie Central-Verein, an- 
schliessen wollen. Sie wollen ‘individuell’ blei- 
ben. Und so auf vielen Gebieten des kirchlichen 
Lebens der Pfarrei.”’ 

Dieser Ansicht stimmen wir vollstiandig bei. 
Doch deshalb heisst es nicht, die Flinte in’s 
Korn werfen, sondern mit verdoppeltem Eifer 
arbeiten. Wir miissen unseren Widerstand ver- 
mehren gegen die schiédlichen Einfliisse, die den 
krassen Individualismus selbst auf katholische 
Christen zu verpflanzen vermogen. 


Eine neue Erscheinung im Missionswesen. 


Hine der bemerkenswertesten Erscheinungen 
der Missionstatigkeit der Kirche in der Gegen- 
wart bilden die zahlreichen Versuche, Eingebo- 
rene, deren Eltern oder Grosseltern noch Hei- 
den waren, in das Ordensleben einzufiihren. In 
fast allen Missionsgebieten werden daher No- 
viziate gegriindet, der Mehrzahl nach einstwei- 
len fiir Frauen. 

Ueber eine der erstaunenerregendsten Griin- 
dungen dieser Art berichtet uns die ehrw. 
Schw. Marie Ignatia, S.M. S.M., von der Sta- 
tion Turiboiru auf Neu-Guinea in der Siid-See. 
Die Bewohner dieses Archipels waren wirklich 
noch vor kurzem Wilde, daher ist folgende Mit- 
teilung umso bemerkenswerter. Eine ihr von 
der C. St. zugeschickte Gabe werde sie, so 
heisst es in dem Briefe, ,,fiir den Unterhalt un- 
serer kleinen schwarzen Novizinnen verwen- 
den.”’ Sie habe nicht gewusst, wie sie das Not- 
wendigste auftreiben solle; infolge unserer Ga- 
be werde es nun ,,etwas besser gehen.” Darauf 
verbreitet sich Schw. M. Ignatia iiber das er- 
wahnte Werk: 


,Jetzt, wo wir Gott sei Dank so ungefahr 20,000 Ka- 
tholiken haben, schéne katholische Familien mit grosser 
Kinderzahl, so ist es auch Zeit, dass sich das Kloster- 
leben einbiirgert; zumal die Berufe sich selbst melde- 
ten. Und es geht besser, als man es von diesem vor 
wenig Jahren noch wilden, kaum notig bedeckten Kin- 
dern erwartet hatte. Sie itiben sich im klésterlichen Le- 
ben, lieben und dienen dem lieben Gott, an Stelle sovie- 
ler, die ihn nicht lieben und ihm nicht dienen. Zudem 
arbeiten sie den ganzen Tag, waschen, biigeln, nahen, 
besorgen die Kirche, tiben sich selbst noch in der Schule 
und pflanzen dabei noch einen Teil ihrer Nahrung. Hat- 
ten schon fast mit ihrer Pflanzung genug zum Hssen, 
wenn nicht so oft die Wildschweine alles zerstérten und 
verwusteten. 

»lch erstaunte schon oft wie sie ein zartes Gewissen 
haben; bitten um alles, kommen an mit einem bischen 
Salz auf der Messerspitze: ‘Schwester erlaubst du mir, 
dieses Salz zu nehmen, um es mit einer Frucht zu 
essen?’ Hier rauchen die Frauen ebenso wie die Man- 
ner, und es ist fiir die kleinen Schwestern eine grosse 
Abtétung das Rauchen zu lassen. Auch nehmen wir es 
ihnen nicht gewaltsam weg, sondern laden sie nur dazu 
ein (es sind eben die Ersten; einige haben es schon ge- 
lassen.) Andere rauchen hie und da: ‘Schwester ich 
habe diesen Taback genommen, ist es zu viel?’ Man- 
cher erfreuliche Zug liesse sich noch erzahlen, doch ich 
will Ihre Geduld nicht langer in Anspruch nehmen.” 


Diese fiir die Zukunft der Kirche so bedeut- 
same Bestrebungen sollten die Katholiken un- 
seres Landes anspornen, das Missionswesen 
mehr noch als bisher zu fordern. 


4m kommenden Jahre muss ich den Lehrer 
leider zuriickziehen, d. h. die Dorfschule aufge- 
ben,” schreibt uns ein Franziskaner-Missionar 
aus China. ,,Fiir Zwecke der Glaubensverbrei- 
tung erhalten wir naimlich im kommenden Jahre 
von der Procur keinen Pfennig. Nur der Un- 
terhalt wird uns ausbezahlt. Wenn sich da ja 
auch etwas heraussparen lisst, so ist es doch so 
wenig, dass es kaum ausreicht fiir einen Kate- 
chisten.”’ 


Mit der von der C. St. gespendeten Gabe ver- 
moge er, versichert uns der Missionar, einen 
zweiten Katechisten anzustellen. ,,Dazu muss 
ich unbedingt ein Katechumenat (Unterrichts- 
stelle) erdffnen. Habe da eine Anzahl Heiden, 
die christliche Madchen heiraten wollen und 
deshalb unbedingt auf die Taufe vorbereitet 
werden miissen. Wenn sie nicht wenigstens 
zwei Jahre lang in einem griindlichen Unter- 
richt in die Religion eingefiihrt werden, ist ge- 
rade in solchen Fallen fiir die Zukunft wenig zu 
hoffen. Aber in Neuchristen-Gegenden, wie 
hier, sind andere Mittel einfach nicht anzuwen- 
den. Woher ich das Geld dazu nehme, ist mir 
allerdings vorlaufig noch ein Ratsel. Die Chris- 
ten selbst tragen ja nach Kraften bei, aber das 
ist noch kein Drittel der Auslage. Hoffe noch 
immer, es moge mir von irgendwo her eine 
Hilfe kommen.” 


Zum Schluss versichert der Missionar, eine so 
grosse Gabe, wie die ihm von uns geschickte, 
man denke sie bestand aus nur $25, habe er das 
ganze Jahr nicht bekommen. 


Von unseren Russlandern in Brasilien. 


Der Fiihrer der gemeinschaftlich mit dem 
Caritasverband von uns angesiedelten Russ- 
lander in Brasilien, Hr. A. Keller, berichtet re- 
gelmiassig an die C. St., wie es um die Kolonis- 
ten bestellt ist. Sein jiingstes Schreiben, vom 
28. August, meldet, dass die braven Fliichtlinge 
aus Russland und Siberien gute wirtschaftliche 
Fortschritte machen. 


Mit Hilfe einer Gabe aus unserem Fonds, ver- 
mochten. die Kolonisten einen Lehrer anzustel- 
len anfangs des Jahres, wahrend eine zweite 
Gabe den Ankauf von Medikamenten und, noti- 
genfalls, die Bestreitung der Reise eines Arztes 
in den Urwald ermdglichen sollte. Was nun 
weiter geschehen ist mit diesem Gelde, schildert 
Hr. Keller in folgendem: 

Unser Lehrer in der Schule ist tiichtig, was beson- 
ders zu loben ist; zu bedauern ware, wenn er uns nach 
dem ersten Schuljahre bereits wieder verlassen wiirde. 
Von Zulage hat er mir schon gesprochen; freilich konn- 
te ich ihm nichts versprechen und ich will es versuchen, 
einen neuen Kontrakt mit ihm abzuschliessen auf 
Grundlage des diesjihrigen Gehalts. Sollte uns der 
Central-Verein wieder eine Spende zu Verftigung 
stellen, dann wollen wir alles tun, diesen Lehrer zu be- 
halten. 

Die Medikamente in unserer Apotheke gehen zur 
Neige; sie haben uns bis heute hereits sehr grosse 
Dienste geleistet und viel Geld erspart, was sonst der 
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Arzt geholt hatte. Mehrere ernste Falle konnten wir 
ohne Arzt auskurieren mit ganz geringen Spesen fur 
Medizin, weil wir sie direkt aus Porto Allegre zu massi- 
gen Preisen beziehen.” 

Sodann erwihnt Hr. Keller wie es zur Zeit 
im Urwalde aussieht: 

,»Gegenwartig haben wir sehr viel Regen; die Strassen 
sind schlecht, so dass auch der Postverkehr in den Win- 
termonaten sich schwer aufrecht erhalten lasst und oft 
zwei bis drei Wochen keine Post zu uns gelangt noch 
von hier hinausgebracht werden kann. (Auf der siid- 
lichen Erdhalfte ging der Winter soeben zu Ende). 
Krankheitsfille kommen in diesen Monaten haufig vor, 
besonders bei den armen Kindern.” 

Nach langandauernder Verzogerung sei nun 
auch, heisst es gegen Schluss des Briefes, das 
von der C. St. gesandte Paket Unterwdasche in 
Aguinhas angekommen; auch dafiir sei man 
herzlich dankbar. 


Eine wertvolle Gabe fur die Bibliothek. 


Wie eine Relique aus langst vergangenen Ta- 
gen muten einem die sechs zu einem Bande ver- 
einigten Hefte der im Jahre 1875 zu Chicago im 
Verlag von Miihlbauer und Behrle erschienenen 
“Dramatisch-deklamatorischen Jugendbiblio- 
thek” an. Und zwar handelt es sich nicht etwa 
um Nachdrucke, sondern durchwegs besteht der 
Inhalt aus Originalbeitragen deutsch-amerika- 
nischer Verfasser. 


Auf dem Titelblatt werden folgende zu jener 
Zeit bekannte Priester als Mitarbeiter genannt: 
Py Avgatho, O.S.B.,.H. Wirst¢hesHundt, Dr. J. 
Jorger, J. Jessing, Fr. Katzer, A. J. Thiele, mit 
dem Zusatz, “und andern.” So enthalt das 
fiinfte Heft einen “‘Polylog zur Centennial-Feier 
der Unabhangigkeit der Ver. Staaten: Der Auf- 
stand der Colonien,’” von dem in dieser Liste 
nicht aufgezahlten B. Hammer. Das sechste 
Heft ist sogar ganzlich zwei von B. S. verfass- 
ten Possen eingeraumt. Dagegen hat Fr. Kat- 
zer, der spatere dritte Erzbischof von Milwau- 
kee, zu den sechs vorliegenden Heften keinen 
Beitrag geliefert. Der Griinder des Josephi- 
nums, Jos. Jessing, ist jedoch mit zwei Stiicken 
vertreten, einem Drama, “Der kleine Marty- 
rer,” in einem Akte fiir acht Knaben, und einem 
Dialog fiir zwei Knaben, “Der Gastwirt.” Das 
erste der beiden Stiicke spielt in Canada, “Ort 
und Zeit der Handlung: die Walder am Ufer 
des St. Lorenz-Flusses in der Fastenzeit des 
Jahres 1647.”’ Der verstorbene Msgr. Thiele, 
aus dessen Bibliothek unser Exemplar stammt, 
fehlt ebenfalls nicht; das erste Heft enthalt ei- 
nen Beitrag aus seiner Feder, wahrend der von 
ihm verfasste Scherz in zwei Akten, ‘“Bauern- 
pfiffe itiber Advokatenkniffe,” das zweite Heft 
ausfiillt. Wir vermuten sogar, dass die Anre- 
gung zu dieser ‘‘Dramatisch-deklamatorischen 
Jugendbibliothek” von diesem begabten und ti- 
tigen Priester ausging. 

Die Bibliothek des C. V. verdankt den Besitz dieses 
Versuches einer Reihe so angesehener deutsch-ameri- 


kanischer Priester auf dramaturgischem Gebiete dem 
glitigen Verstandnis der Schwester des verstorbenen 


Monsignors, Fri. Marie Thiele, fir unser Bestreben, in 
der Hist.-Bibliothek den katholischen Pionieren deut- 
scher Abstammung in Amerika ein Denkmal zu setzen. 


Miszellen. 


Wenig mehr als vier Wochen nach Schluss 
der diesjahrigen Generalversammlung des C. V. 
Pennsylvaniens erschien der Versammlungsbe- 
richt bereits im Druck. Mit an erster Stelle ent- 
hilt er die Beschliisse, und zwar in beiden Spra- 
chen, sodann einen Teil der in der Massenver- 
sammlung gehaltenen Ansprachen. 

Indem die Schrift nicht tiber 24 Seiten hinausgeht, 
sollte sie viele Leser unter den Mitgliedern des Ver- 
bands finden. Ausserdem sollten die Resolutionen in den 
Vereinen vorgelesen und erértert werden. Die Katho- 
liken Amerikas werden sich niemals auf ein Programm 
sozialer Aktion zu einigen vermégen, noch eine katho- 
lische 6ffentliche Meinung bilden, solange deren Mehr- 
zahl sich nicht eifriger, als bisher, mit den grossen Zeit- 
fragen beschaftigt und dariiber unterrichtet. 


Der um den C. V. im Staate und in der Stadt 
New York verdiente hochw. Msgr. Gallus Bru- 
der vermochte am 24. August die so seltene Ge- 
legenheit des sechzigsten Jahrestags des Em- 
pfangs der hl. Priesterweihe zu begehen. Ejinst- 
weilen wurde von einer grésseren Feier abge- 
sehen, doch besteht die Absicht, das Jubilaum 
in einer der Gelegenheit wiirdigen Weise im 
Laufe des Herbstes zu begehen. Unsere New 
Yorker Vereine, einschliesslich des St. Micha- 
els Vereins zu Poughkeepsie, werden nicht 
unterlassen den Jubilar zu ehren; er hat es um 
unsere Sache reichlich verdient. 

Im Staate Baden geboren, kam Msgr. Bruder im Al- 
ter von 18 Jahren nach Amerika. Hier wurde er vor 60 
Jahren zum Priester geweiht. Im fiinfundachtzigsten 
Jahre stehend, erfiillt er auch heute noch im vollen 


Masse seine Obliegenheiten als Pfarrer der St. Josephs 
Gemeinde in der Stadt New York. 


Ueber die Verwendung von Biicher-Dubletten 
haben wir uns an dieser Stelle ofters bereits 
ausgesprochen. In der Absicht unsere Mitglie- 
der zu ermuntern, nichts zu zerstéren, weder 
Biicher, Broschtiren, noch Zeitungen und klei- 
nere Druckwerke, teilen wir hier einen langern 
Abschnitt aus einem Briefe des Leiters der 
Werbeabteilung der deutschen Biicherei zu 
Leipzig mit: 

_»Hmpfangen Sie unseren allerverbindlichsten Dank 
fir Ihre freundlichen Schreiben und fiir die zahlreichen 
inzwischen eingegangenen Verdffentlichungen.  Fiir 
Ihre gtitige Zusicherung, fiir uns auch in Zukunft wei- 
tere deutschsprachige [in Amerika gedruckte] Schrif- 
ten aufzutreiben, sind wir Ihnen dabei ganz besonders 
zu Dank verpflichtet. Jede, auch die kleinste ganz oder 
teilweise deutschsprachige Veréffentlichung ist fiir uns 
von grossem Wert. So war beispielsweise auch die Fest- 
schrift der Herz Jesu-Gemeinde zu Detroit 1875-1925, 
die von Seite 13 bis 29 deutschsprachig ist, fiir uns von 
grossem Interesse. Das von Ihnen erwihnte ‘Pastoral-_ 
blatt’ ist in der Deutschen Biicherei bereits vollstandig 
vorhanden. Die ‘Berichte’ der dem Central-Verein an- 
geschlossenen Verbande fehlten uns dagegen bisher, 


und wir danken Ihnen sehr verbindlich fiir ihre freund- 
liche Zusendung.” 


Das 1912 gegriindete Archiv des gesamten 


